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HAT ARE the educational developments in the Soviet 


VV of Germany?^ That question is repeatedly 
asked of the Office of Education. The fact is that only 
meager information in the English language has been 
available anywhere on tiie subject. 

In order to meet the need for such information, the 
pre^t bulletin — EduoatUm in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many — \b issued by the Office of Education, as another in 
its longstanding series of international eduction publica- 
' tions. Most of the bulletins in the series are based in large 
measure upon firsthand interviews and visits to schools 
and other educationaf institutions of the respective (x>un- 
trira. Although such interviews and visits wiUiin the 
Soviet Zone were not available to the author in the de- 
velopment of this bulletin, he has based his reseRixh upon 
extensive documentation, and has been given invaluable 
assistance from many individuals and agencies well in- 
formed on developments within the Zone. 

Resources utilised by th^ author have included: A large 
number of primary documents issu^ in the Zone; state- 
• ments of political and educational leaders within Uie ^ne ; 
official magazine and newspapers of educational agencies, 
copies of textbooks used in schools and colleges, and simi- 
lar sources, all published within the Soviet Zone. A num- 
ber of publications issued in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. by (ffilcial and private agencies also served as highly 
useful guides to original source materials. In addition, 
the author in 1958 interviewed various educators and 
other public officials in the Federal Republic, including 
West Berlin, who contributed useful related information. 

It is b^eved that this cumnt bulletin hol^ valuable 
information for educatotv an^ others who seek some de- 
pendable answers to that often repeated question. What 
are the educationalr developments in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany? 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction: General Background 


E ducation and cultural affairs in Germany traditionally have 
the r^ponsibility of . the individual States (Laender) 
rather than of the national government. Nevertheless, education 
in all the States shared a high degree of uniformity both in 
structure and in curriculum. The system consisted essentially of 
a 13-year elementary-secondary school program, supplemented by 
an extensive network of vocational, technical, and teacher-train- 
ing institutions, and followed by the universities and other insti- 
tutions of higher education. The principle of the individual 
State’s responsibility was set aside during the period of National 
Socialism, 1933-46, with the establishment of a National Ministry 
of Science, Education, and Public Instruction, which maintained 
control over all education until the end of .World War II.* * 


Postwar Developmonls 

_At the end of the war, Germany was divided into four zones, 
occupied respectively by Francie, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States. The Allied Qontrol Ckiuncil, consisting of 
the four commanders, was established to act jointly by unanimous 
decision on questions concerning Germany as a whole. The deci- 
sions of the Control Council “were to ensure uniformity of action 
by individual commanders in their respective zones.”* Berlin was 


*Two pablkAtUma at the OAc€ of Eduratkm prowUh briof aoeoeaU of Um biotoHeaJ 
dovdopiiMiit of Genma edu^tknu the sUtos of ^toealkm under tha Welaiar RepoUie mnd in 
ihm emrif Natioaal SoeUUat period* and the developBieBt of edo^tioi la the Federal Republic 
of Genaaay: 

* Lindetfren, Alliw If. in Germamw. U*S. of Ed^itioB BtdleUa IMS. No. U. 

Waihlagton: UJU GoecraaMat PHatl^ 19S9. 14Sp. 

Oermany RewMed. in the FeUful RepmkHe. U.8* Ottee ^ fidoeatkm 

BoUctla 1W7, No, It. Waahiaftim: UA Govenunent PriaUac Ofiec. Iff 7. If7p, 

> Report an G^mmnw. Seplea^ tl. J040-Jmia $1. iPff. IB^mmh Otke ^ the UR. Rlph 
Commterin Ber fnr OurMay* Ifftt. P. 1. 
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2 m)UCATION IN THE SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 

divided into four sectors and was to be governed as a single cit) 
by the four-power Kommandatura, consisting of the comman- 
dants of the respective allied sectors. 

Efforts to govern Germany as a unit were unsuccessful. Thi 
Moscow Conference of March and April 1947 and the London 
Conference of November and December of the same year failed 
to resolve the basic issues that had arisen between the thret' 
Western Powers on the one hand and the Soviet Union on the 
other. On March 20, 1948, the Soviet member withdrew from the 
Allied Control Council; on November 30, 1948, the four-power 
B.erlin Kommandatura ceased to function. 

France, Great Britain, and the United States agreed upon the 
Occupation Statute, signed on May 12, 1949, which led to the 
establishment of the Federal Republic of Germany soon there- 
after. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, established the “Ger- 
man Democratic Republic" in its zone, controlled by the Socialist 
Unity Party (SED).* * 

The five States originally constituting the Soviet Zone — Sax- 
ony, Thuringia, Sachsen-Anhalt, Brandenburg, and Mecklen- 
berg — ^were abolished in 1952 and, together with East Berlin, 
were reorganized into 15 administrative divisions under the con- 
trol of the central government. 


Area and Population 


On the basis of the 1937 boundaries and the 1939 census, the 
division of Germany resulted in the following distribution of 
territory and population :* 


TarriCory 

Federal Republic and 

Wert Berlin 1— 

Soviet 21one and 

Eart Berlin 

Eastern Territories 
(Polish and Soviet 
Administration) 
Total 


Per^iU of 

PoT^nt of 

Dontity por 

pojnUotian 

Aroa 

§quaro ^mUe 

. 62.0 

52.8 

450 

. 24.1 

22.9 

408 

18.9 

24.3 

220 

. 100 

100 

878 


NnA«: Each ralmitet elt«d in • fbotnot* nnpanra alao In the UMioernpIqr, BnsiUl trnan- 
Intiona of Omnnn UUt* lwv« been pravided. BlbUacrnpkle inforwmtkm to Indaded ia the 
footnote the Srat time a partienlar r ef er ence to etted. In ail Mbaeonent reforenoea to Um 
canM Hmb, MhUosniphie tnfonnatkm and EnsUeh trandatknin are -*-'*♦-** 

*8EDi Boe i al to ttoehe Einheitspartel DentaeUanda. 

* Preee and Infommihm OStoe the Pedemi Genaan OoveraaMBt. Oeraieiy fa a NitodMi. 

Bona. ItM. P. S. 
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INTRODUCTION: GENERAL BACKGROUND , 8 

The population of the Federal Republic on June 30, 1956, in- 
cluding the ^ar a^d West Berlin was 68.8 million, an increase of 
6.6 million since 1946, of which 2.5 million is attributed to an 
increase in the birthhite, tile remainder primarily to a steady 
influx of refus^. frwn the Soviet Zone, averaging over 300,000 
per year.® The' Soviet Zone population has declined from a peak 
of 19 million in 1948 to 17.7 million in 1966.« 

• IWA. p! 11. 

•8UU»tl*chei Jahrboch dcr Deutaebra DarookrmtlMhen RapuWlk. 1986. Zweiter Jabrsans 
(Statlatiaal Yaarbook of the German Democratic Repnblle, Second Edition.) Berlin; VES 
Deotaeher Zentalv«ryic. 1957. P. 7. 
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CHAPTER II 


Th« Educational Systom: An Ovorviow 


The Orgemixotion of Education 

% 

T he chart on page 4 adapted from a draft by Hans- 
Joachim Laabs, State Secretary in the Ministry of Public 
Education of the Soviet Zone, outlines the systenj:^ education 
as of September 1, 1956. No essential changes in 'Organization 
have occurred sin<» that date. 

OmnAl RMfCATION 

Preschool education begins with the kindergarten. Children 
are admitted after their third birthday and can remain for 3 
years.* Prekindergarten nurseries, known as the “crib,” have 
been ^tablished under the control of welfare agencies for diil- 
dren aged 1 to 3. Neither is ctmipukory. 

The elementary school is an 8-year school for all children. 
Compulsory education b^ns with Uie opening of the school term 
in the autumn for all children who reach their sixth birthday 
before May 31 of the same year. Upon completion of the eighth 
grade,. a child can enter six different types of schools as shown 
on tile chart: TTie middle school, the secondary school, vocational 
school (part time), the 3-year elementary technical school, the 
4-year elementary technical school, or the 4-year training insti- 
tute for teadmrs of the lower grades. (1-4) of tiie elementary 
schooL Cknnpulsory ^ucation continues until age 18, including 
at least the full-time elonentary school and completion of the 
• part-time vocational sdio(^ accompanied by an apprenticeship. 
Any one of the five full-time schools listed dbove may be substi- 
tiiW for tile part-time vocational sdiool and aj^rentice^p. 

The middle school is a 2-year extension of the etementary 
scluxd. In genmral, the dirertor of a middte school is also the 
director of the preceding elementary school so that the middle 
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school is considered to be a unified, 10-year school rather thai' 
grndes 9 and 10 only. Recent publications i^fer to it as the 10- 
year secondary school. Upon completion of this school, the, stu 
dent can enter a vocational school, the, 11th grade of the second 
ary school, or a full-time technical school. Graduation from th« 
latter two, qualifies him for university entrance. 

Th€ secondary school, based on the 8-year elementary school 
is a pireparatory school for university entrance. It includes grades 
9 through 12. Some graduate, however, enter vocational or tech- 
nical schools rather than institutions of higher education. 

Adult education, an important part of the educational system, 
includes both general And vocational education. One of its major 
objectives is political education. 

VOCATKMAL AND TfCHNICAL H>UCATtON 

The vocational schools are part-time schools which, »:oompanied 
by apprenticeship, have the primary objective of training pupils 
for the practical trades. The great majority are open to gradu- 
ates of the elementary school. A few, however, are restricted 
to graduates of the middle or secondary schools. Many of the 
graduate of the vocational schools do nqt continue their formal 
education. If they d^ire to do so, however, they can enter either 
a full-time technical school or a “wortcers-and-peasants’ faculty,” 
Graduation from either of th^ will qualify the student for uni- 
versity admissioh. 

Technical schools are full-time institutions draigned to develop 
students for skilled trades for which part-time vocational train- 
ing is insufficient. Some are open to graduates of the elementary 
school, others require completion of at least the middle school. 
Four-year schools of the former category and all of the latter 
(usually 3 years in length) qualify the graduate for university 
admission. 

MtOHBI DUCATION 

Workers-and^peasants* faculties, an innovation in the Soviet 
Zone, are a 3-year downward extension of the university. Oper- 
, ated by the university, they qualify for uhiveraity entrance stu- 
dents who have not selected one of the normal pn^^rams of pre- 
university study described above. Most of the students who enter 
these faculties have completed vocstional training and have had 
varying periods df work experience before deciding to miter 
higher education. 


THE H)UCATIONAL SYSTEM: AN OVERVIEW 7 

Higher education institutions include the gfenersl universities, 
institute of technology, and a large number of specialized insti- 
tutions, including training establishments for teachers of the 
upper grades in the elementary school (5-8), the middle school, 
and the secondary school. Programs vary in length from 3 to 6 
years. * ’ 

TtACHtI HHICAnON 

Teacher education is carried on at three levels. Teachers for 
the first four grades of the .elem^tary school are trained in 
institutes for teacher training. These offer a 4-year course based 
on completion of the elementary school. Teachers for the inter- 
mediate level are trained in pedagogical institutes in a S-year 
course. Secondary school teachers are trained in Uie School of 
Education at Potsdam ; in the Pedagogical Faculty of the Hum- 
boldt University of Berlin, and in the arts and sciences faculties 
of the universiti^. 


Educational Objtctivos 


no coNsmvnoM 

Articles 34—40 of the Soviet 2>one Constitution deal wiUi educa- 
tion. To facilitate comparisons with actual developments that 
will described in this report, the entire section is herewith 
quoted : 

rV. Education 
Article S4 

Art, science^ and their teaching, are free. 

The state participates in their cultivation and grants them projection, espe- 
dally against their abuse for purpMes which are conUwry to the protons 
or the spirit of the Constitution. 

Article 86 

Every dtisen has an equal right to education and to a free choice of his 
vocation. 

Edoeati<m of youth and adult education of the dtisenry in intelleetoal or 
technical disciplines are provided by public institutions in aU Helds of 
national and social life. 

Article 86 

Hie Laender [Statea] are responsible for the Mtablishment of a public 
school s^tCT and for the practical operati<» of school in^ruction. To this 
effect the Republic shall issue uniform legislative providona of a 
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character. The Repnblic may itaelf eatabliah public edurational iiMtitu- 
tiona. 

The Republic shall issue uniform provisions for the (raining of t^tchere 
Such training shall take place in the universities or instituUona of equal 
status. 

Article 87 

The school educates the youth in the spirit of the Constitution to be in- 
dependently thinking and responsibly’ acting individuals who will be able 
and willing to take their place in the life of the community at large. 

As conveyor of culture, the school has the task of educating the youth to 
be truly humane in the spirit of peaceful and amicable cooperation in the 
life of nations and genuine democracy. 

The parents shall participate in the school education of their children b; 
councils of parents. 

Article 38 

Attendance at school is compulsory for all until completion of the eight- 
eenth year of life. After completion of a primary school course ctunpulsory 
for all children, training ia pursued in a vocational or technical school, in 
high school or in other public educational institutions. All Juveniira under 
eighteen years of age must attend a vocational or training school unl^ 
they attend another (public) sclwol. Private schools as substitutes for 
public schools (state or municipal) are inadmissiUe. 

Vocational and t^l^ical schools afford general and vocational training. 
High schools (Oberschule) pave the w'ay for admission to a university. 
Such admission, however, does not require high school attendance; attend- 
ance at othei^ public educational institutions, which ahall be extended or 
created for that purpose, may take its place. 

All dtisens must be given the opportunity to prepare their admission to a 
university in special preparatory schools. 

Members of all classes of the population shall be given an opportunity to 
acquire knowledge in colleges of the people without interruption of tlMir 
occupational activities. 

Article 89 

Every child must be given the opportunity fully to develop its physical, 
mental and moral capacities. The school career of youth must on tw ac- 
count depend on the social or economic position of the parents. Indeed, 
children who are at a disadvantage b^^use of social conditions are to be 
given special care. Attendance at vocational scIkwI, high school, and uni- 
versity must be op«i to gifted pupils from all classes of the population. 
Tuition is free. Textbodcs and instructional material ua«l in compulsory 
schools are fnrnislMd without cost: in case of need, attendance at voca- 
tional school, high school, and university will be pr^nnoted through scholar^ 
ships and other naeasures. 

Article 40 

Religious instruction is a concern of the religious associations. Tim ezer- 
dse of this right ia guaranteed. * 

■ % 

C<mHUmH9n mnd gUe^tr^ EiMEtkk ^ VA Hifli 

CoodBkikmr ^ Qmrw^kmy, WMkbMrtrai U.8. QcPfmmtsA Mtoc. IMl, P. It-ll. 
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A Urge numl^r of early pronouncejnents and directive are 
sumnmriEed in the following reaolution of July 29, 1952, issued 
by the Politburo of the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity 
Party (SED) : 

In a<^rdan<^ with the historical decision of the Second Party Conference 
concerning the systematic development of »>cialism in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, the German demc^ratic ^hools are faced with the task 
of developing youth into well-rounded perronalities, who are able and 
ready to build up socialism and to defend the accomplishment of the work- 
ers at all (^ta. 

The German demcxratic schcx)l has the assignment to Mlucate patriots, 
who in loyal devotion to their homeland, to the p^ple, to the working 
clas^^ and to the Government, will, in the struggle against the imperial- 
istic occupation power and the Adenauer clique, achieve the unity of free- 
dom-loving, independent, democratic Germany; will maintain eternal 
friendahip w^ith the Soviet Union, the pwples’ democraci^ an<Twith all 
people who fight for freedcmi and pre^r^; will consider creative work a 
matter of honor and distinction; will increa^ and protect ^>cialistic prop- 
erty; will contribute with all their powers to the defend of the people** 
democratic foundations of the Government; and are filW with love for 
and confideitce in our p^ples* array. , . . 

. . . The school must educate the young builders of socialism to bea^lthy, 
happy and harden^ persons who are capable and willing to pe^-form gr^t 
tasks in production and in the defense of their hcxnaland. ... 

. . . All tejichers of the German Democratic Republic must recx>gni^ the 
magnitude of their task and must have a con^ious, fighting attitude for 
the development of ^>cialism and for tl^ prot^tion of our schievejmnts. 
Idt^k^cal uncertainties and inimical viewpoints can no longer be tolerated 
in the schools of the German Democratic Republic. . . . • 


rm HfTH SfOAOOOiC CONFfttHCi 

A major event in the Soviet Zone was the Fifth Pedagrogne 
Conference held in Leipzig May 14-18, 1956. Four conferences 
had been held in the period 1946-49 to discuss school problems. 
After a laf»e of about 7 years the fifth and largest conference 
was scheduled after many months of detailed planning to review 

* (ks PoUebtHTOB EK d#r SED Ear 

df« Unt^Hrtitj an aS««rmalRbiklarHlen Srhakio. rom fS. J^i Itat.** of Ui« 

PdiUi«ro of Uw Cantrml CcmmiUaa of ibe S£D fcwr tba lmpro¥«^Hii in tb« aelcnUae of 
tn^r^ikm in tkm mhooU tor General Ed^Om. Aa in E^^bert, M„ SerMi m^r 

Smtmd^m 0 awf Simmd dm U MdMdemUrkimndtimmd I. April I9«7. Aal^e t. 

Serlln-SeliOMebeta; HaupU^eUe Enhksmm Sc^weaen. liS7. T^pe^tien, 7 p. 

Note: Thla Quotation aa well aa all aubaequent onea. unUaa oUwrwiaa noted, are tranaiatad 
frm ike Geremn doeueMBia hr tke wrltcr4 l%rotialMStt tkta NAHIn. term aa ao^^aai. 
demoermUe, and petHo^aia, wkl^ appear In qsoUtkm. kaec tlw ctmtmtMtkmM tn>l^ of the 
Seekt.UnIm ai^ Coomon^ ecmtrka. whl^ are a^rpljf at rarhinee with the u^r- 

atandfaff o# theac imM In ncm-CmiBuniat etmniriea. 
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past accompliahmehts and to discuss the objectives orf-the future. 

The slogan for the conference was, **Make the German demo- 
cratic school in every respect an example of the schools for the 
future united, freedom-loving, and democratic Germany.” * ' 

Dr. Fnitz Lange, Minister of Education in the Soviet Zone, out- 
lined the. objectives of the next sjtage in the developmebt of the 
educational program : 

The next stage In the development of o^ur schools onbraces the oonstryc- 
tion of socialism according to the program of the second 6- year plans. . . .* 

training, that .is, the training of r^ponsible citixens for our 
republic, which is a workers*-and-peasanU* povnr, most be in the fore- 
ground in the genial imp^vement of training. ... 

The universal deveJopmwt of polflechnic education is the main link in 
the chain foe raising the level of educational work in our schools and a 
major objective which our society, in view of the rapid development of 
socialistic production and technoli^ry, assigns to the schools. * 

^ V ^ s 

Patriotic education is training for socialism, the development 
of convinced citisens of the Workert'-and-Peasants' State. Ac- 
cording to Minister Lange, this can be accomplished only by 
teachers who are themselv^ ^glowing patriots.” * 

He defined the role of patriotic education as follows : 

Education for patrioUsm, for unlimited devotion and unshakeable fidelity 
to ouf l^public, to the cause of socialism, to the working classes and U^r 
party must be the central task of all «tucation. We are training in our 
schools that generation which oiw day will utilise its experience and 
knowledge, obtained through the developments in our Republic, in the 
service of all of Germany. Such youth must also be filled arith hate for 
the enemies of our peaceful, constructive work. It must be trained in such 
. a a^y that it will rise against everyone who desires to rob us of our great 
political and social achievements and to threaten our peaceful fnmie. * 


II.) 


(Polytechnic education will be discussed in detail in chapter 


1W KNooi cei— let os TNI no 

. ^ 

In preparation for the Fifth Party Conference of the SED in 
July 1958, the party called a school conference, reportedly at- 
tended by 900 persons, in Berlin on April 24-26. Fritz Lange 

*A^0tkm Vut Pn AUm t t im D miM ttn Pmt4§0*0ik, Am Sm Vw^bSKuism Sm V. 
Pm 4 mocU(Imm yn w sr i w ii (Tiaa bbS ProMiw of Qomoa FMlasvar. Proa tho 
tSo PUth Piitoansifol CooCtroMo.) Borilot Volk w»4 Wlo^ VoHac. tSSS. 

PrtU "DU S o l i i o k o H mS Prnlil^i Amr AmtmAm Pnuloinslt “ liffitia 
Prtt liOM Sm iwifoaSwi Pooisstsio, P. If . 

•nu.. P. SS. 

•1WA..P. SS. 

* AM.. P. SS. Soo aloM M »aa>. OariwH. MnUmmp mms Ham. (BSMottea fSr BsSsX 
Boriioi Harm Tari^ 1SS4. P. lia 
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again delivered the key address, repeating a great deal that had 
been said in Leipzig in. 1966. The following is the main theme of 
his presentation: 

1. The socialise school distinguishes itself fondsmentaJly in aims, in 
educational content, in oiganisatiMi, and in fbethods from the bourgeois 
schools. Ther? can be no confusion h^re. . . . The socialistic school is 
characterised by its aim, to educate a generation that will complete the 
building of socialism. The foundation of all training ahd education in 
the s(^alist school is Msrxism*LeniniRn. 

2. The socialist Khool is chfracterised by the close relatlonshiiM of in- 
struction and training to socialistic life, to socialist development, and to 
the struggle of the working classes for the new in all aspects of our 
society. . . . Doctrine, instruction, and the schoql from the drst grade 
on in. all subjects must be brought into close contact with the struggle 
for socialisnt ... 

^ The socialist school has as its aim the well-rounded, developed person 
with high culture and education, with a socialistic world view and a 
socialistic morality. . . .• 

* FHU. Erbai^r dm SotialUmuA.** (Train Aetiwa Bnlk^rt of 

3orlalUni.| lur 1^, I8/19&S, iLMal., 19&8. P, 
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CHAPTER III 


General Education 


Legal Foundations 

ORDfR NUMBIR 40 

T he reorganization of education in the Soviet Zone is 
based on Order Number 40, issued by the Soviet Occupation 
authorities on Augustus, 1945, over the signature of Marshal 
Zhukov, Commander-in-Chief of Soviet Forces in Germany and 
Military Governor of the Soviet Zone. ^ 

Iiw^me respects the order is similar to those issued by the 
^ Military Gbverhors of the three other Zones. It ordered the elimi- 
nation of nazism, milil^ism, and racial discrimination from the 
schools, provided for the reopening of schools on October 1, 1945, 
the preparation of a new curriculum and new textbooks, both to 
be Approved by the occupation authorities, and the screening of 
all teachers. The major difference was the abolition of all private 
s(!^hools, a step that was not taken in any of the other Zones. 

LAW FOR THf DEMOCRATIZATION OF THE GERMAN SCHOOLS 

Order No. 40 was implemented by the Law for the Democrati- 


ion of German Schools, issued with identical texts by the five 


This law established the structure of education in ‘the Soviet 
Zone And still forms the basis for the ’current school systeQi. 

» Nr. 40. Beirifft: DU Vorbereitnns. der 8clml« ram SehuIbctrUb.** (OnUr No. 40 
Coneernins th« Preparation of thm SchooU for InatracUon.) In SebocOer, Wilbebn« !H$ 
d 0 uU€h€ d^mokrutUehe Sehvlt, Berlin: Volk und Wiuen VerUg, 19.^5. F. 



States of the Soviet Zone as follows : 


Sachsen-Aiihalt 

Mecklenburg 

Saxony ; 

Brandenburg .. 
Thuringia 


May 22, 1946 
May 23. 1946 
May 31, 1946 
May 31, 1946 
-June 6, 1946 
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Paragraph one expresses the equal rifi^ts of all children, regard- 
less of property, religion, or origin to education in accordance 
with their inclinations and abilities. Paragraph two defines edu- ^ 
cation as the responsibility of the State, thereby forbidding the 
establishment of private schools. The structure of the school 
system (as outlined in the preceding chapter of this bulletin) 
is defined in paragraph three. * 

The structure of education in the Soviet 2k>ne is a radical 
departure from school organization in the Federal Republic of 
(Germany. A major characteristic of education in (Germany has 
been the early selection of students for the secondary schools, 
usually at age 10, in some cases at age 12. The elementary and 
the secondary school, therefore, paralleled each other for several 
years since the majority of the pupils remained in the elementary 
school to age 14 or 15, while the minority tran^erred to the 
secondary school at an earlier age. The elementary school led 
to the vocational school and the practical trades, the secondary 
school to the university and the higher professions. A student^ 
who was not selected at the usual age had little opportunity to 
enter the secondary school at a later date. Since university 
entrance in the past has been extremely difficult for students who 
did not follow the normal channel through the secondary school, 
a child's future opportunities for higher education were deter- 
mined for all practical purposes at the early age of 10 to 12 years. 

Many proposals for m^ifying the above system have been 
advocated in (Germany since 1848, and a number of concrete 
steps have been taken. For example, the introduction in the Wei- 
mar Republic of some 6-year secondary schools based on t years of 
elementary education postponed the age at which the selection 
for the secondary had to be made. Some provisions for earning 
a secondary school diploma in evening classes and through special 
examinations were introduced in a number of cities. A* ''second 
way" to higher education was established by permitting students 
to enter the institutes of technology upon completion of the voca- 
tional school followed by six semesters of full-time education in 
advanced technical schools. But the vast majority of students 
in the Federal Republic as well as in other Western European 
countries continue to prepare themselves for university study by 
completing the highly selective, univ§fsity-preparatory secondary 
' school. 


***Gewti tar (UmokmUticniiiv der deuUchcn Sehule/* (Law fur th« Dmoerotiiatloii of 
Gorman SeliooU.) Aa cmotad In En«ribart« M.. Snturicldmng und 8Und dar L^rTbOduna in 
M OkUihw if5d* BtrUn-8ohoeiiab«r«: Haaptaltlla tU 9 t Ertlolmnat 
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The Soviet Zone abolished the parallel years of elementary and 
secondary education by placing all secondary education after a 
common 8-year elementary school. The schools for general educa- 
tion constitute an 8-4 (elementary-secondary) or an 8-2-2 (ele 
mentary-middle-secondary) system. Students who enter the voca- 
tional school after the eigdith grade are nol particularly handi- 
capped in reaching the university since a variety of channels 
remain open to them. In fact, Ejwt Zone authorities pride them- 
selves upon the fact that more and more children enter higgler 
education through tliis “second way" rather then through the 
secondary school. Two facts, however, must be noted here. Stu- 
dents who reach higher education through the technical school 
channel are admitted only to programs in their fields. The chan- 
nel, therefore, is similar to the vocational school-teohnical school- . 
institute of technology “second way* *’ of the Federal Republic. 
Secondly, higher education in the Soviet Zone, similar to that of 
the Soviet Union, places emphasis on narrowly specialized institu- 
tions rather than on general universities requiring a broad back- 
ground for admission. The “second wa3r" in the Soviet Zone, 
therefore, is indicative of an increasing degrree specialization 
reaching down into the secondary school-age level. 

United States Military (jovemment authorities in Germany 
had repeatedly urged the development of a “single-trade" system. 
Control Council Directive No. 54, proposed by the United States 
and adopted by the four powers on June 26, 1947, states in 
paragraph 4 : “Schools fdr ^e compulsory periods should form a 
comprehensive educational system. The terms ’elementary edu- 
catipn’ and ’secondary education’ should mean two consecutive 
levels of instruction, not two types or qualities of instruction 
which overlap.’’* At the time the directive was adopted, this 
principle had already been in operation in the Soviet Zone for a 
year. « • 

The law for the democratization of Gehnan schools also empha- 
sized the necessity for improving of educational facilities in rural 
areas, to be accomplished by the cons^ction of large central 
schools, each serving a number of villages. Special instructions 
for the implementation of this point were issued on June 21, 
1946. • 


' “Control CoaneU Dlraetlro No. S4: BmI« Prindpko for tho Domoerotiutton of 
In Gormuir.*’ SAteoMo* umd Cnlforol JMoMoim. RoimmI of tho UilHair Oororaor Nou U. 
Mar IIM7-Aprll 1948. Borlln: OAeo of miltary Gorornmont for Oormujr (U.&). April 184C 
P. U-ll. 

• “Riohttiaion nor DarahfMurant dor Bohulrofoiv aaf donn Luid«.“ (OnidolIiMO for Cmm- 
inr out Behool Boform In Raral Anoo.) An qootod in bcAort, M., BtrUM Motor fiiliifjilWnnj 
mm* Stolid 4m SoMwomm In MUttUmtmklmmd . . . P. 8. 
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The principles expressed in the law were larg^ely incorporated 
into chapter IV of the Constitution, adopted on October 7, 1949. 

OTHR MAJOe LAWS AND OlOnS 

Of the dozens of laws, decrees, orders, instructions, resolutions, 
and plana that have been issued in the past 10 years, the fol- 
lowing are mentioned as examples : 

Low Concerning ike Participation of Youth in the Develop- 
ment of the German Democraiic Republic and the Advancement of 
Youth in School and Vocation, in Sport and Recreation of Febru- 
ary t, 1950. — This law introduced a detailed procedure for re- 
cording the achievements of pupils in school and introduced a 
comprehensive final examination to determine promotion at the 
end of the elementary school, a procedure that had never previ- 
ously been used in German education. A system of certificates, 
diplomas, and medals was introduced to reward pupil achieve- 
ment. ‘ 

Law Concerning the Five-Year Plan for the Development of 
the Economy of the German Democratic Republic (1951-55) of 
November 1, 1951. — ^According to this law, funds for education 
were to be increased 48 percent in tiie period from I960 to 1956. 

number of general and vocational schools Was to be sharply 
increased. Reconstruction and expansion of schools, universities, 
and theaters was to be accomplished in the 5-year period. • 

Reeolution of the Politburo of the Central Committee of the 
SED of July t9, The objectives of education as outlined 

in the above i^lution have already been cited in chapter II, page 
— . In addition, the resolution discussed in detail the improve- 
ment of instruction in Russian, German, history, science, art, 
and physical education. It also introduced steps for achieving 
uniformity in educational method. This was to be accomplished 
by close cooperation among teachers of specific subjects, estab- 
lishment of pedagogical councils in each school, the introduction 
of methodological cabinets in large schools, the introduction of 
a pedagogical, council in each county, and the development of 
inaervice training centers in the larger districts. 

Decree for the Improvement of the Work of the General 
Schoole of March S, 1954. — This comprehensive document was 

• Miwr dl« Aw «■ A«Am 4tr DMtMdm B*. 

miUik md dto A« JobmA la SeM* nd SM«t M Bpott ud KriMtaac. wtm i. 

r»brmu. IIM.** OM rtaW a W (Usal Qnatte). INd, F. ••-W. 

•“OiMte dM Ftei(l«kr«»ln nr BiitwMInc dn Vo to w IrlnM a dn ^n-liiikw 

DMokimtinhn BnaUlk IHI/M, mi l. Momter mi.- OmitMItt. mi. F. m-Md, 
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designed to provide guidelines for the development of all aspects 
of education. The seven major sections dealth urith improvement ' 
of instruction in the schools; improvement of teacher training; 
improvement of material means for the support of the schools 
and the teachers; improvement of out-of-school instruction; im- 
provement in educational research; improvement in the work 
of administrative agenci^; miscellaneous provisions. Nine addi- 
tional directives for carrying out the provisions of this decree 
were issued from April 1954 to July 1956. Special emphasis was 
placed on the development of a yearly instructional plan, to be 
carried out in every detail; the maximum utilization of ever>’ 
period of instruction; concerted action to improve content and 
instruction in every subject; and special efforts to assist the 
failing student. ^ 

Plan of the Council of Ministers of the German Democratic 
Republic For the Promotion of Youth m 1955 of February S, 
1955. — ^This plan again ^phasized the need for the **imim>ve- 
ment" of education. It also establudied goals for the develop- 
ment of youth centers, vacation camps, school gardens, the exten- 
sion of health services, and the general development of technical 
and higher education. Similar plans were issued in subsequent 
years. • 


Prosdioel Education 




Preschool education in the Soviet Zone is the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Public Education, which maintains a special 
department for this purpose. The 1^1 foundation for this level 
of education is the “Decree for the Establishment of Preschool 
Training and of Homm of September 18, 1952.“ * * 

The decree lists three types of institutions : 

1. Kindergartens for children aged 8-S ynra. 

2. "Wedc-homea” (WochenlMime) for children aged 8-12. 

8. Homes (Horte) for children ag«] 6-12. 

These institutions may be ^tablished either by the Govern- 
ment, or by publicly-owned industries, or by industriM placed 


mr te* ArMt 4m afliiwtti bildgpiim Scholen wqm 

t»§4/* IfM; P* m. 

***Pbui 4m MUklcm^ 4m rii»nirrittTih|iii R t imbii k wm Po»ii 

Jacend in Jnkm 10&6. rom t. Fobnanr 1000.** GmHBUmii I. im. P. 117-ltl. 

* *'VamdBW mktm din Etarteteapn 4m vorielwtltEelwn tolniwng ud 4m Wm 

IfU.** OmtitUrnit. itSt P. m-W, 
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on an equal basis with pablidy-owned ones. The operation 
of kindergartens by private individuals is forbidden. 

The distinction between “Wochenheime” and “Horte” may not 
be cl^. The former are essentially residential schools. The 
latter are “homw” usually attached to nonresidential schools, 
where children stay during nonschool hours, do their homework, 
and carry on other activiti^. They provide a place where parents 
can bring their children before work and call for them after 
work. 

The Ministry of Public Education performs the following kin- 
dergarten functions : 

1. Develops the profnfsm of instruction in sceordsnce with the principles 
expressed in the constitution. 

2. Introduces end supervises the instrocUonal proarun. 

8. Selects, assigns, supervises, and releasM kindergartent teachers and 
assistants. It is also mponsible for the preservioe and inservice train- 
ing of this peraonnd. 

4. IssuM permits for the opmiing or dodng ot all institetions. 

Salaries of teadiers and assistants are paid by the counties. 
The cost of physi^ faciliti^ mid operations, including nonpro- 
fessional personnel, is borne by the community or by industry 
as the case may be. “ 

The official administrators’ guide on school law and adminis- 
tration discusses the fdlowing types : 

1. The normal form of hMm'garten.— Ihis is a day Institotira primarily 
for childraii of worUng omthers but also to. others. The length of 
daily attendance is determined by tte wori^ hMts of the parents. 

1 Rooidential I^mfergartens, or "wmk-hommr hi pure /erm.— Thme ac- 
cept childrmi on a fuU-tiiM basis at the request of their parents. Ad- 
mission is rMtrieted to children of worlditg bm^ts. InstituUons of 
this type are espedally suitable for mtabUshinent by industries since 
it brings the plaemnent of the child into eloee association with the place 
of woik of the parmts. 

8. KindargmrUn with attaekad homo.— A combination al the first two, this 
provides for day attendanee, fuU-time attendance, or short-tenn, full- 
time attendsnce, such as s d^le mremi^t stafT 

4. Spoeial kMorgartono for phyoieaUp and monlaUy kandioappod. 

MMier laSHtito te mm Sm* hMa MllaMttMS — Str the aeoMMie pnvnin ot 
SoH a tM Stela. Sana olbm haM bMO panalttad te aMrtkwa m prWata MtarpriMt. tet 

Wbm pthrat g bdimIJwiiI wihmorUat te ^ ^'eel 

rigiii. fer ruempit , ^ teefai awr«^M. m. kt nteme le ike ^ere 
le Mlikttrii I l mi ii pe i tiHi . 4iMer*e et<» , 

•• fasAwt. M.. SoteM mSw SmoUMms mot JImS Sm S t kdm m wm ta MttUUmtoMomi. 
SteaS J. 4or« fMf. |SteM« «a tie Parilisaiial ^ Stetea af fko Wnaaliaa^ Stetate la 
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S. HarvMt kitui0rgairt0n», d»mffn«d to o«mt ruoal womun dminff tik« 
hoavioai work Mwon.— Ttejr UMally'eperste abrat 6 moetitt p«r jaar. ■ 

Emphaaia is pUu^ on the fact that kind«Tut«ti8'are not tim{^ 
placM that look aft^ childrai while their parents are working, 
but lure an integral part of the total sehod ajrstenL The objeetiirei 
of education, aa outlined in i»eeeding sections, of thi. reptai, 
must, tlmrefore, hire thdr beginnings in the kindergarten. 
Teachers are required to prepare speciik Imam plans for dailr, « 
weekly, and monthly periods. 
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No special regulations have been issued polyt^dmic 

education at the preschool level. However, some discussion of the 
problem has appeared in educational litemture. For example, 
Ruth Schwabn preented an article entitled ‘‘Concerning S<^e 
Elements of Polytechnic Education in the Kinderfl^uten” ;n the 
magaxine for kindergarten education. She emphasized the fol- 
lowing: Beciuning familiar with natural processes; the selection 
of proper picture books and materials ; the value of play in poly- 
tec^c education; and tiie b^nnings of productive work in 
tile kindergarten. Even children of this age can l^um something 
about the various branches of production. In d>serving and 
explaining natural process^ mystical interpretations should be 
avoided and scientific explanations, adjusted to the understand- 
ings of small children, should be us^ Picture books shoukl show 
the a^vititt of fam^rs and workers, also buildings and road 
nets, specially new socialistic buildings. Play should lead to the 
UM of simple tools and materials. Special emphasis should be 
plsMd on gan^ that indude instruction. TTie children should 
not only become familiar with the work of adults, but begin to 
do smne produ^ve work. ** 

Upon cmnptotion of the kindergarten, children are promoted 
to ti^ elementary school. Usually special fitivals which include 
the parents and tiie tichers are held. To develop coordination 
between the kin<krgarten and the elementary school, teachers of 
the former are urged to dbserve in the latter and vice versa. 

Sovi^ educational philosoi^ and Sovi^ culture play a role 
alrmdy in the kindmrgartmi. Reading lists for the training pro- 
gram for kindergarten teachers are heavily weighted with Soviet 
materials. 


The H wws n ksY School 

The 8-year elementary admol, ^e basic unit in the schools for 
gensnd educatimi, is compulsory for all children except for, the 
limited nimiber attend special schools for the physically or 
mratally handicapped. 

The sduK^ are coeduci^fmaL Instruction is based on the prin- 
d]4s Of dsM gM^; that is, all the childr^ in a given grade are 
expected to receive i^roximately the same instruction and reach 
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approximately Uie same level of achievement The ftrst 4 years 
are call^ the primary or lower level ; the next 4, the interm^iat 
level. At the lower level, instruction is carried on in all subjects 
by the classroom teacher for the particular grade. At the inter 
mediate level, however, instruction is carri^ on by subject- 
matter specialists, each one teaching his subject or combination 
of subjects in grades 6 through 8. 


THi cuaiicutuM 

Table 1 shows the weekly program of studies in terms of class 
hours of 45 minutes each. The school week consists of days, 
the school year of approximately 40 weeks. 

The distsribution of hours shown for the first grade are sugges- 
tive only. Instruction in this grade is to be carried on as flexibly 
as possible with little subdivision into individual subjects. 

TaM* I . P r agi— •t««M Hr ■!— wiiiary mti mMH* ‘ 

l*r i d iiil 1VSI-Se. ’ 


Subject 


(IreJe 


) . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 4 

t 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

German 

8 

12 

14 

12 

8 

6 

A 

5 

4 

4 

Community study .... 




4 







Hwtory ... 





1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

S 3 

Citismhip. . . . 








m 

1 

m 

1 

s 3 

RiwsUn... j 

i • - - 




4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

% 

M»tlMNnatio4 

5: 

5 

A 

A 

6 

5 

5 

5 

V 

5 

5 

Physics. . . 1 

i . 


1 



•2 

.2 

2 

3 

3 

Cbmistry. v 

1 


r ' ‘ 

i 


L . 

2 

2 

2 


BuJogy...- 


1 

i ■ ’ 

|- '! 

2 

2 

2 

2 

m 

2 

O 

2 

Geography. 




i I 

i 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Drawing and cultural history 

i 

1 

1 1 

i 

i 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Sinpng and mumc . . 

1 

1 

1 I 

ii 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Gymnaatica ... ... 

3 

3 

1 ^ 


i * 

3 

3 

3 

8 

8 

ToraiA. 

18 

22 

25 

27| 

; 2^ 

28 

30 

30 

20 

30 

Elect! vea: 











Second foreisn language 







3 

3 

s 

2 

Stenomf^y. 









1 

i 

Annual hours in: 









Manual art« aiulaodaU^ ij^ul work. 
InUtKfa^tion to Bomwk iwodue* 

35 

3 & 

70 

70 

120 

130 

200 

200 



1 

1 

1 

1 









250 

2S0 











■ “Anw a tWi BgM i nr DerdtfedMmc 4 m SeholJelwM mV/M nm U. Jnl INT.” (Intm- 
tloM iM- Cenrll* OiA tha S^nl Tnr lM7-4«.) Aa qwto4 la On SrtalwMa tm 4m 
S Mf j aton a . viMt* Attfeae-Bowi! BmSMdUalatekm Amt iMmHntiifci Pram. IMS, P. M. 
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Community study was introduced into the curriculum in 1966- 
66. Very detailed dim;tions for this, as well as for all other 
subjects, have been issued by the Ministry of Public Education. 
In months when the weather is good, much of the time for this 
subject is to be spent in excursions, first in the vicinity of the 
school, then to the county seat, and finally to neighboring coun- 
ties. Class periods are to be used both before and after excur- 
sions to exploit the experience of these trips as empletely as 
possible. The courses are intended to develop a better understand- 
ing of the geography, history, and natural phenomena of a limited 
area and are to make a major contribution to “patriotic educa- 
tion." Instructions issued by the Ministry for the school year 
1967-68 emphasize that the community consists not only of 
nature, landscape, etc., but of the results of the work of the 
peopl^ The “socialistic community” is characterized primarily 
by the sites where “public production" is taking pla<^. ** 
Citizenship education was introduced as a <x)mpulsory subject 
in grade 8 of the elementary school and grades 9 and 10 of the 
secondary school in 1968-69. A syllabus was issu^ to all schools 
at the beginning of the school year, but was withdrawn early in 
September “because it contains mistakes." Substitute instruc- 
tions were published in tlye teachers' newspaper. TTie first topic 
for the grade 8 is, “Dialectic ahd historical materialism — the 
world-view. of the working classy (12 hours)." *• 

The Russian language is a compulsory subject for all children 
beginning with the fifth grade and continuing throu^di the third 
year of the university. The adminis^tors' guide makes the fol- 
lowing statment: “In our school system Russian is taught as 
the first foreign languai^ becauM, in politics, anomies, tech- 
nolo^, and culture, tiie Soviet Union is the primary example of 
a socialist State, and also holds the lading position in the world 
peace camp. For these two reasons, instruction in Russian shall 
deepen the^endship between the German people and Uie peoples 
of ^e Sovm Union." “ 

Science and mathematics occupy a very important place in the 
curriculum in the upper four grad^ ‘reaching a total of 13 hours 
per w^ in grade 8. 

Elective foreign tas^;uage was introdtu^ in 196S-69 for grades 
7 and 8 and will be extendi to hi^er grades as students now 
in grades 7 and 8,advance in their school program. The district 

“ met Dw'^iMmmr 4* SdMilMImt 1957/K ymm It. Jnl 

timm for mnytsv Omt ^ Sdbeel Ymmr 19S7-tt.) 

i CSgptwpbgr It. 2. 
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council determines what language will be offered in the individual 
schools. 

Polytechmc edumtion is to be supported by the entire curricu- 
lum. However, it finds its specific expression in the courses listed 
by annual hours in the lower section of table'!. Manual arts was 
introduced on an experimental basis in some elementary and 
middle schools in 1955-56 and in all classy of these schools iii 
1956-57. With it has been combined “socially useful work.” This 
combination continue throughout the si3cth grade. In grrad^ 3 
through 6, 20 hours of the number shown consist of needlework. 
In grad^ 7 through 8^ the socially useful work be<x>mes "the day 
in industry.” The latter will be discuss^ in detail in a special 
section on polytechnic education beginning on page 35. 

One small etonentary school reports productive work in the 
lower grad^ as follows : 

The first grade colleHa fall flowera from the garden; the second grade digs 
potato^ in the school garden; third and fourth grades riait the local col- 
lecUve farm and pidc up potatom for 2 bMira. Instruction in riding ami 
arithmetic is related to this work. For example, the r»ding selectlao for 
grade 4 is entitled “The Potato HarveM on the Collective Farm," Arithme- 
tic problems for grades 2 through 4 dMl with the potato harvest in the 
school grarden and colkctive farm. ” 

A survey of the entire curriculum revels one important fact: 
many of the studio that had been a part of the curriculum of 
the secondary school in the former selective, parallel-tracked 
school system — foreign langruage, science — how appear in Uie 
upper grades of the elmentary school.. A Qomparison with the 
program in the upper grades of the elementary school in the 
Federal Republic, shown in table 2, clarify this point 
It is apparent that the Soviet Zom el^entary school is at- 
tonpting to teach a highly academic curriculum to all children, 
as illustrated in table 1. lliis undoubt^y aox>unts for the many 
statements emphasising the need ^or improven^nt in the achieve- 
ment level of the schools that have app^r«i in the educational 
literature of Uie Zone and in many puUic speech^ during the 
past 10 years. 

The control of instruction and the system of examinat i nn s are 
similar for all thrde levels of the general schools — eloi^ntary, 
middle, and secondary. Iliese will be diwussed in a snbsequ^t 
section of this chapter following the presentation (m the second- 
ary schools. 

All totalitarian sod^ai attempt to ecmtrol as mi^h a child's 

* aticf. Bda*. "ProSaktlv* Arbttt tai 4w O at ar atil l i .“ tPiBSaaUn Worit la tfta Lawar 
Orate.) DwteU Lafc r«rrai» a a# . ■ (X (Mtear l»n>. X 
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Subject 




GmMB and oonununii? Btudy . 
Mall^natici..,.. . 

. 

Manual arte (boTi). . .... 

XeedkircN^k (prtoK - 

Mi^k _ 

Phymcml educate 

Geugr^Aj.. 

Social atui^s ... 



U««al ac^»ee,. . . . . _ . 

Hc^^makinf (^rU). 

Fcwt^ lanfua^ (ele^ve) . 

ToUl. .. . ..... 


• Acte^tcd fms RIUl^, Di# Smktd^m 
Im Ckrigtimn VerimM. liif, P. SB. 
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time as pebble, out of school as well as in schooj. This general 
characteristic is expr^sed in the Soviet Zone through the “school 
clubs and their subordinate organizations. Since these clubs are 
closely related to the work of the official youth orgainzations, they 
will be discussed in chapter VU together with all other out-of- 
school agenda Uiat are related to the educational pipgram. 

CMTIAl BWAl SCNOOU 


A major objective in the Soviet- Zone has been the elimination 
i of the one-room school This goal has been largely accomplished. 
In 1946, one-room schods constituted about 40 percent of all ele- 
mentary schools, 4,114 out of a total of 10,242. By 1966, the 
nund>a* was reduced to 60. “ Daring the same period, 1,500 cen- 
tral schools were ertabliidied. An effort is made to locate these 
j schools near machine-tractor stations or collective farms, where 
j they will serve as politiad as as educational centers, 
i • The majority of the graduates of ttie elementary schod enter 
I the vocational schools. Th^ are also eligible for admission to the 
middle schools, the secondary schools, full-time technical schools. 
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and teacher training institutiona for the lower grades. These will 
be discussed in subsequent chapters. 



TOU1N COmSCtATION ftSTIVALS 

On November 24, 1954, the Central Committee for Youth Con- 
secration in the German Democratic Republic issued a proclama- 
tion urging German youth to participate in “youth consecration" 
festivals, the first of which was to coincide with the closing of 
the school year in 1966. The following are extracts from the 
proclamation: 

Evtiy ymr many youna people, upon completion of their school program, 
begin a new period in tbdr Uvea. It la their wiah, and the wish of their 
pa rente, to celebrate this pleaaant step into life with a f^tival. In aceord- 
anee with thia wiah, annual ctmaecration feativala, such as are held in all 
of Germany, will be carried out in the German D«nocratic Republic. All 
young people, regard leaa of their World-view, ahould be able to partici|»te 
in them. ... 

The eoBoecraticHi ftetival will bejjiprepared through youth hours in which 
questions of life, of nature, and of society will be discussed. ... * 

Consecration festivals have existed in Germany for many years. 
Sponsored originally by free-thinker groufis, they were intended 
/ to imivitte an experience for children of th^ groups similar to 
the confirmation ceremony of the Christian churches. The conse- 
cration festivals announced* in the quotation above, which are to 
include the chiktroi who complete the eighth grade in a given 
year, diffo* fundammnt^illy, Imwever, frokn these cer^onies. The 
* announcement specifies th^ “all yowng people, reganUeea of their 
worU-view^' shall participate. Both the Evangelical and ^e 
Catholic Churches filed inimediate prot^ts-and have maintained 
their opposition to the present day, since the festivals are con- 
sidered a direct attack on the foundations of Christianity. 

The program for the preparatory Youth Conferences for 1959 
were imbUshed by the Central Committee in August 1958. The 
introduction reads as follows :• 


TIm youth eonformeea pr^aratory to the oonaecratkm fotiTiUa lervo ^ ’ 4 
traiBing of our youth. With thdr own variagaUd fonna and 
method they eonj^ota tho ioctaHatte edueati<mal woric of the aehools and of 
the Pioneer Organisatioii **Bmat Thaebnann.” 

The youth eonfemeea contribute above all to the development of the world- 
view of the boya and girii and to tbe devalopoMiit oi ao d a lla H c morality. 
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•ocuUstic aodety of tanorrow, to love Ubor and to remain tmo to the 
woriura'-and-peaaanta’ power. 

The oonaecration feitival and the vow of the yoon^ people, an open, an- 
equivoeal afUnnation of faith in the Workera’-and-Peasanta' State and in 
aoeialism, are the hi^h^nt and the termination of the youth confer- 
enoee. . . .* 

The conferences consist of 10 major topics, subdivided to pro- 
vide for 24 meetings. A few selections from the topics will serve 
to illustrate the contents : 

. . The greatest sons of our people, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engeia, 

fooniM the doctrine of scientifle sodalim and Lenin developed it further. 

. . . Soviet Man— conqueror of space — U m bMt friend of the German 
people. ... 

. . . The German Democratio Republic is the example for the future united, 
peace-loving and democratic Germany. . . . 

. . . We shall create a sodalistk culture, . . . ** 

The vow which is given by all participants reads as follows : 

Dear young frimidat 

If you are willing, as byal sons and daughter of our Workers^lkd- 
Peasants* State, to work and to light for a happy life for the entire 
German people, so answer me, “Yes, we avow it I" 

If you ara prepared to mcert all your powers, together with us, for the 
great and noble cause of socialism, so answer nm, “Yes, we avow iti** 

If you are prepared to support the friendship of nations and to secure amd 
defend peace together wiUi the Soviet people and all peace-loving peoples 
of the world, so answer me, “Yes, we avow lit . . * 


Th« Middk School 

Tile middle school has been an integral part of the German 
school system for many years. Usually including grades 4 to 10, 
it provided a more advanced program than the elementary school 
but Um specialized than tiie secondary school, and led to the **mid- 
dle maturity." Tliis was the gateway to many of the intennediate 
professions. 

The school laws of 1946 of the Sovl^ Zone did not anticipate 
the establishment of middle schools. However, demands for a 
terminal school program beyond the level of the elementaiy 
school but short ^ the secondary school became persistent. The 
Third Party Congress of the SED (July 30, 1951) passed a resolu- 
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tion to introduce 10-year schools beginning Septemb^4^d61. On 
May 16, 1958»Jthe **Decred on the Reorganization of the Schools 
for General Education*' abolished all 10-year schools and com- 
bined them with the secondary school, which was to be i^uced 
to 11 years. ** This step appeared to be the foreru^er of an 
attempt to reduce the total general education prograimlo 10 years 
in accordance with the typical school organization in the Soviet 
Union. The decree was cancelled in October of the same year. 

On -May 11, 1955, new Regulations were issued, ordering the 
establishment of 10-year schools, effective September 1, 1955. 

In August, all 10-year schools were redesignated as middle 
schools. 

The stated purpose of the middle schools was to develop “quali- 
fied personnel for industry and agriculture, transportation and 
commerce, the active peoples’ army, and for the teaching profes- 
sion.’* 

To establish these schools, all incomplete secondary schools 
were to be transferred into middle schools effective September 1, 
1955. In cities that had several secondary schools, some of them 
were to be transformed into middle schools. Eleven new middle 
schools were to be established by September 1, 1955, in villages 
having machine-tractor stations. The middle schools were to be 
attached to complete elementary or central schools. A single direc- 
tor was to be in charge. The middle school, therefore, was con- 
sidered to be a complete, 10-year school, rather than a 9th and 
10th grade attached to an elemmitary school. 

Entrance requirements for the ninth grade of the middle school 
are the sidne as for the secondary school. By I960,! 40 percent 
of all graduates of the eighth grade are expected to enter the 
middle school. By 1965, it will be compulsory for all children. 

The administrator’s handbook describes four temporary types 
that will exist in the period of transition from the 8-year elem^- 
tary school to the compulsory middle school : \ 

1. Secondary school with a mi^le school branch . — The secondary ■eho^ 
will retain its 4-year stmeture leading to the certificate of maturity. \ 
Within it, there will be a 9th and^a IC^ktade utilixing the cnrriculam 
of the middle school and leadingto the ‘‘taMdff ,nmtority^^ the standard 
certificate for completion of the^^^ear ^rogn^ 

2. Secondary schools in (roiim’fww;--In ^mcco^dance with the regulatians 

dted above, some complete 'se<;oiilary schools in cities where there are 
several will be transformed into schools. 


< ■ » 
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8. MiddU Bchoola m the proet«$ of formation . — These are beinff developed 
from existing incomplete secondary schools. 

4. EUmontary oehools in troftsition . — These are formed by adding a 9th 
and 10th year to the elementary school and devel<iping an integrated, 
10-year program. This type will make the major contribution toward 
the eventual compulsory middle school for all children. * 

The Fourth Conference of the Central Committee of the SED 
in January, 1959 contributed substantially to the clarification of 
the future status of the 10-year school. Both the keynote ad- 
dress *• of Kurt Hager, Secretary of the Central Committee, and 
the statement of the Central Committee of the SED, “Concerning 
the Socialistic Development of the School System in the German 
Demociatic Republic," discuss in detail the plans for this seg- 
ment of the educational sirstem. 

The latter statement consists of 35 ^iheses" or principles. The 
eighth one discusses the 10-year school, which is now called the 
10-year, general, polytechnic secondary school. Principle eight 
states ; 

The lO-year, general, polytechnic aecondary school* is the foundation for 
a vocation and for all further education. Attendance at this school will 
open for all children many possihilities for further education and quali- 
fication. ” 

The principle describes the various roads that a student can 
take after completion of the 10-year school: vocational training 
of at least 2 years, after which he takes a position in industry 
or agriculture; attendance at a 3-year vocational school with 
special classes leading to the certificate of maturity, qualif 3 ring 
him for university admission ; attendance at an evening secondary 
school, either in industry or in the adult schools, leadinsr to the 
certificate of maturity; attendance at special courses that will 
qualify him for the special maturity examination; attendance at 
a workers-and-peasants* faculty. 

The 4-year secondary school (grades 9 through 12) will con- 
tinue to exist. However, the 10-year secondary school followed 
by vocational training “is the chief way for the development of 
technical school and university cadre." ** 


■MalvMU mU SaMMnMNmt 4*r OmMUn OMMSfwIbdUa lUrMSk. P. llt-UT. 

"Hmw. K«rt "VU writer* BntwkktoBV <br poty teeh nUrimi nriallBtlariiMi SAri* fai dar ' 
DDR.** (Th« PMhar DmlevaMvi of tko Frirteahrio. SorioHrite Setewl ia Um OomM 
D rnn o nm tte BapnUie.) Puf arir UkrorwOttomo, $ (N. Jaamr IMS), P. 1-S. 

** “Uabar dte wl a Hrite a fc a Batwiekioac -4 m BwK o t wa H a la dar Daoteekaa DaBokratteehm 
RaottUlk Thaaaa daa Caatnikoialteai dar So ria H a H a alt a a BabaNwurtet Daoteahiaada** (Ooe- 
teralas tha Soriallatio Paralapmaat of tba Sdteal SyilaB la tha Oaraaaa riBiiraatIn Rapiitillii 
Priadplaa of tW Oaatnl Ow a B i W aa of tha SRO.) Daalaaho IriraraafUaa#. Balteaa aa Mr. 
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It appears, therefore, that the school sjrstem is moving toward 
a 10-year system of general education, similar to that which ha> 
been in development in the Soviet Union in recent years, ** to Ix' 
followed by vocational education and special classy l^uiing t<> 
the certificate of maturity. Since this roiul to higher education is 
defined as the major one, tiie 4-year secondary school (gradn 9 
through 12) will undoubtedly decline in both enrolln^ent and in- 
fluence. 

MQUIliMOITS KM ADMISSION 

{ 

Requirements for tiie middle school and the secondary school 
are identical. They were defined in detail in ^'Guideline for the 
Admission of Students to the Middle and Secondary Schools," 
issued by the Ministry of Public Education on December 12, 1956. 
The major provisions follow : 

The workins elen and the elan of worUi^ pnaanta are the nnahakeable 
bearers of odr workera'-and-pmants’ power, which aervea the entiro Ger- 
man people. Therefore, in the aeleetion of foture atn^nta for the middle 
and secondary schools, the children of workers ami peasants are to be 
preference. Furthermore, prefermiee is to be givoi to children of those 
workers who hold officn in the workers'-and-peaaanta’ power and of those 
citixens who play a positive role in the devek>innent and security of our 
republic. 

It is the doty of the directors and teachers of tlm elementary school to 
assure that the recruiting and selection of students for the middle am! 
secondary schools correspond to the social structure of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

To aid in the selection, the following guidelines are provided: 


I. Working Clan 

Members of the working clan include: 

1. Persoiu who have been active for at least 6 years as workers in hi- 
dustry and agriculture, commerce, the crafts, in transportatin ud in 
similar activities; 

2. Persons who were workers aud are- now functionarin of the Party 
the Working Classes and the democratic man organisations, the arand 
forces. State, Administration, or public or cooperative industetea. 

IL Working peasants 

1. Persons who are members of an agricultural production eooperalive. 

2. Individual peasants who peifonn their work with family labor or. In 

•SSMtAm to <h« VSBR. UA. OMm of la oe rtliw BeBMfai INT. N*. 14. WMilntm 
VA Gorwmmmtt Piintlas Oflea, IMT. P. N, W. 
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P«k •eaions 01U7, employ tmnporary help ineofar ea this help is not 
exploited, and whoee farm does not exceed 20 hectares (1 hectar — 2.6 
acres). 

8. On thd sanM leeel with woridnf peasants are: 

a. Indepmident, indixidoal llshermen who do not employ more than two 
woihers and in general do not flsh an area larger than 76 hectares. 

b. Gardoiers wlu> do^not emotoKmore than two workers or a maximnm 

of ‘live in peak seasmi^'ana whose aeraage does imt exceed 6 hec- 
tares. . . .“ ^ 

In Addition to the two mAjor groups designated above, the docu- 
ment lUts a number of others, such as members of certain intel- 
lectual circle engai^ in the service of the State, technical spe^ 
cialists, members of the armed forces, self-employed intellectuals 
who have a “positive Attitude toward the German Democratic 
Republic,” government employees, employees of the *^mass organi- 
zations,” members of production cooperatives, and especially 
those who have received special distinctions and honors. 

New r^laticms for the admission of students to the middle 
and secondary schools were issued on January 12, 1967, accom- 
panied by explanatory comments by Heinz Arnold, staff member 
of the Minis^ of Public Education. The complete text reads as 
follows: 

1. The <tepsrtment of edacetlon of the county eoundle will (give to the 
elmnentary schools quotas for the admission of students [to Middle and 
seocmdary schools] in accordance with the economic plan. 

2 . a. Insofar as local requirements must be considered for attendance at 
middle schools, these will be determined by the departments of educa- 
tion of the county councils. 

b. Requirements for admission to the secondary school are as a role: 
good achievement record, active social participation, and exemplary 
conduct. 

8. The directors of middle and secondary schools will determine admission 
to continning general schools in cooperation with the directors of the 
elementary' schools and in consultation with the democratic public, 
especially the rep re s en tatives of public bodies and the parents' councils. 

, 4 . The departments of education of the county councils holds a veto power. 

6. The departments of education of the county coundM will estatdiah pro- 
cedures and deadlines. * 

Theie regulationa contain a number of iMaic changes. First, 
they establish admission quotas. Secondly, the coun^ is made 
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the final authority for selection. Prior to these regulations, action 
by the lx>unty could be review^ by the admini^rati^ district 
Thirdly, the selection commission is not specifically designated, 
so that it can be varied freon case to case. Elarlier regulatiem.s 
designate^ the specific composition of the commission. Arnold’s 
explanatory remarks contain the following statement: 

NatnnUljr it ia not immaterial which atudenti will receive the opportoaity 
to achieve in the secondary school the foundations for a future middle or 
leading position in the political, eeoncunic, or cultural life of our BepuUk. 
The composition of the student body for. th^e schools, therefore, cannot be 
separated from the aodal structure of our State. Until compulsory middle 
school educati<Hi for all children is estabUshed, ths above consideratloci 
also apply to attendance at middle achoola . . . ** 

Althou^ point 6 of the r^ulations app^urs to give consider- 
able freedom to local authentic Arnold’s explanation sta^: 
. . This does not apply to the semndary schoob. Here it is 
necessary, as formerly, to ^tablish i^uirements fmr the ^tire 
Republic. Nevertheless, the commissioitt at the secondary seho<^ 
have enouiti^ leeway to consider unusual factors in referei^e to 
the applicants.”** In addition, Deconber 31 was suggested as 
the deiulline for notifying parents and students of decisions of 
the commissions. Since the former deadline was' March 10, tile 
’’explanations” place additional iSatrictions on the freedom of 
the councils. 

TM cumcuuMi 

Hie curriculum for the middle school is presented in table 1, 
page — together with that of elementary school The subjects 
and hours per week are substantially tiie same as those li^ed for 
the eighth grade of the elmoentary aduxd. An important diange 
is the increased emphasis on citiamahip education. In t^ KNh 
grade, the S-hmir history course is terminated at the end of toe 
first semmter and is refdaeed by S hmirs at dtixenship education. 
’’Introduction to Sodalis^ Productiem and Productive Work** 
receives increased emidiasis, readiing a total of 230 hours pe* 
year. This program is t^ cornerstone of polytechnk; etoitttion. 
Since it continues tiironitoout tim secor^ry sdmd, it will be 
discussed in a a^Mu^to section foUowiig tim descrij^cm of toe 
secondary scho(d. 

At tiw present time, the Gennan Pedigi^eal Central Imditute 
is enga^ in the development ci a completdy new, unified eat^ 

•mL. p. 11. 
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itoilum for the **secondar 7 ** sehool which U to be intro- 

duced in September 1959. 

The achievon^t of the goal of compulsory, universiU middle 
education will have a marked effect on vocational education, 
which at the pr^nt time is based predominantly on ccunpletion 
of the elementary school Preliminary discussions of tiiis prob- 
lem indicate a shortening of the usual apprenticeship and accom- 
panying vocational education from 8 to 2 years, leading to a 
vocation, or a 8-year vocational school with special classes that 
will qualify the graduate either for a vocation or for university 
entrance. 

Hie examination system for the middle schools will be dis- 
cussed in a sulwequent section of tiiis chapter. 



The Sec o ndo r y School 

The secondary school, comprisinf gnuks 9 through 12, com- 
pletes the system of general education in the Soviet Zone. In all 
of Europe, the se^ndary schod has bemi the normal ehann «d 
to university study. The great expansion of the *^second way” 
via combinations of vocational and technical schools or workers- 
and-peasants' faculties in the Sovi^ Zone has alrmuly reduced 
the importance of the university-preparatc^ role of the second- 
ary school. Nevertiieleas, it stiU remains the most important 
preparatory school for the gmieral universitieB and the usual 
channel to in^fessions such as medicine and law, as well as sec- 
ondary sdmol teaching and Miversity teaching. 


The secondary schools consist of three types, corresponding 
rou^Uy to die tiiree types tiiat have been common in Germany 
f<nr many yean: 

A. Modrn laafoag* ^rpe 
a M s tii<Histk» i r <« p es type 
C. Cl a ieteal lugwife type 

Table 8 shows the program of studies for the school year 
1968 -^. 

In lA adiocds have a et^, 8 boon per wedc mre scheduled 
for thh aedvity. ^e i^qr and spent aftemom is compulsory 
att i^id^s who are not memb«rs an out-of-school oir 
in^histry Bimt asaodatimL 
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ctoaptilaonr subject iu September }958. The following topics 
have bera snnomiced: 

» (both mkldla and weondary tehool): Th# Marxlft-Leniniit doe- 
trine of the elaeS stnigile nad the dktetonhip of the pnktmrM (16 
hoers). 

Gradt 10 (both middle end eeeonderj eehod): Dee^do^iif the eodiOistk 
coBs^oemeae: SodaUitk edocat ton - eqn toart to hoorgeoia ideidoffy and 
morali^r (15 hoora). 

(Trade 11: Baak ProhleBu of Mandat poUtieal aeoaomy. of 
and of aoriidtaB (M hoora). 

(Trade li: Di a l e ctic al UiSmtttl amtariaba m - th e arientHle wmdd*fiev 
of theworUaseiaaaea (» hoora).* 

A umjcur experimoit, utiO in its infsiKf, inrmnises to bs^ fnr- 
Fesdiing effects <m the future of serondsry sdu>ol grsdusta if it 
bscomes gmieril in prsctice. The prelimizisnr stras have slm<^ 
beoi tiken. This to ^ tonming (ff n trade by ^ secondary^ 
sdiod studei^ ootMurrent wiUi his urasl semMidary sduxd pro- 
giam. Walter UUnrkht raf«rs to this pton as follows: "At a ^ 
secondary sdiooto elfoits are being made not onto to prepare 
stodei^ for the oniveriity^ M to teach them a pra^ieti trade 
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at the same time. These are experiments. We will have to await 
the results.” “ 

The experiment in progr^ in Jena illustrates the plan. The 
secondary School Am Anger, the nationaUxed Carl Zeiss plant 
with its vocational school, and the Department of Education of 
the County Council are conducting the program. Thirty studente 
have been selected on a voluntary basis. Students and parents 
signed applications for the extra work. A commission selected 
the 30 on the basis of social origin, achievement records, espe- 
W cially in the natural science and in manual arts, and social be- 
havior. Practical training is carried out in the Zeiss vocational 
school The following schedule for trade training has been estab- 
lished: 

1. One dey per week'daring the Kkool (the day in indnetry). 

2. Two weeks daring the aatomn ymcati o n , 1 week daring Um Christmas 
holidays, 8 weeks daring the sommer vacation. 

8. Six months fall time apon compteticm of the certilleate cA matniity. 

Theoretical instruction accompanying the practical training 
will be given 4 hours per week in grad^ 9 and 10, ttiree hours 
per week in grades 11-12. The hours for "Introduction to Social- 
istic Production in Industry and Agriculture” are being used for 
this purpose. The schedule for a week appe^ as follows: 

Mcmday: Seven hcrars practical work in the Zein voeaticmal k1m)9L 

Taesday: Six hours instruction in the secondary bcImoL 

Wednesday: Six hoars instruction and 2 hoars sport in the secondary 
school 

Thursday: Six hours instruction pins 1 hoar of mosic and 1 hour of art 

in the secondary sehooL 

Saturday: Four hours theoretical instruction in the Zdss vocational 

school and 2 hours instruction in the seoimdary school * 

Successful participants in the prc^fram will receive their cer- 
tificate of maturity as usual at the end of 4 years and a certiftcate 
as skilled craftsmen 6 nmnths later. Hie trade that has been 
selected for thi^ first group is pr^ision mechanics, which is well 
repr^ented in the operations of the Zeiss plant 

STIfINDI 

Article 39 of the Constitution states tiiat idl schools shall be 
tuition free and that leamingi^terials shall be free for ^e 
compulsory schools. In addition ^pends shall be available for 

UtMdit ht r— > mS l iS wim nS arnhwa.** (WaSw CMaht C M hii «Sh 
■teMton.) DMtMk« Uk r0 r w t tl mm 0 . t (14. (NMohw UM), 4. 

" “nimiiaaitTi fetr 4Sa lirtlliHiiix OhwMhMlws wm fkihuWtwB,'* (PriMisfai Iw 

Tniaia* «( SMoadur Sahooi Btatata m Skfflid Wochwm.) Dmitmkt UknnMtmt, • 
(M. BwCfcw 1»U). ft. 
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needy students so that gifted students of all levels of society shall 
be able to attend the technical schools, secondary schools, and the 
university. 

These provisions have been partially fulfilled. No tuition is 
charged in the elementary schools. In the secondary school, some 
children pay tuition, others do not. In general, children who 
receive stipends also receive free tuition. The administrators’ 
manual discusses stipends as follows : 

Stipend* are intended to anura a ieeondary education for children of 
worker* and peaaanta, children of recogniied victim* of the Naii regime, 
of orphans, and pupil* from children and youth hotnea. They may be 
granted when the student demonstrates good academic achievement and 
soda] activity but the econcnnic position of his parent* or guardian* vrould 
place hi* attendance at a secondary school in doubt . . . ■ 

Polytschnk Education 

I^erenoes to polytechnic education have been made in the pi«- 
ceding discussion of the general school. Polytechnic educatioh, 
extending from the 1st through the 12th grade, however, is of ' 
su<* importance in the current educational program of the 
Soviet Zone Uiat a special action will be devoted to a more 
detailed discussion of its development. 

Pcrfytechnic education, not to be confused with v(^tional edu- 
cation or industrial arts, is a concept, advanced by Marx and 
Engels and carried forward by Lenin and other Soviet leaders, 
dealing with the total education of man in a technical society. It 
has become the keynote and the slogan of aU educational reform 
in the Soviet Zone. Engels defined the concept as foDows : 

eonunoa pursuit of prodoction csiuk^ be carried out by persons like 
those of today, each of whotn is subordiiiated to a single branch of produc- 
tion, chained to it, exploited by it, each ot whom ha* deveteped only one 
of hi* abilities at the expense of the others and knows only one branch 
or a branch of a branch of production. ... The common industry planned 
Md operated by the wh(de society requires persons who have developed 
their abilities in all directioais and are in a position to undentand the 
total system of production. ... Efdutttion will permit the young people 
to obtain a rapid survey of the entire syston of production; It will equip 
them to go froei one branch ot productioa to another in accordance with 
the need* of society and their own Inclinations. It will away the one- 
■idod devetopnent which today*a diviaioa of labor forces upon each one. 

In this way the Conununist society will give it* members the opportunity 
to utfliaa their waU-rounded dcvelofnent in many <Ugnent ■ 
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The German Pedagt^cal Central Institute, an arm of the 
Ministry of Public Eklucation, called a conferenw May 21-23. 
1953, to discuss Uie th^retical and practical aspects of poly- 
technic education. •• Since 1966 there has been a stM<b^ ii^r^ia 
in the literature dealinir with this subj^ 

The preliminary steps to be takmi were outlined by Werner 
Dorst, former director of the German Pedi^[(^eal Central Insti- 
tute: 

1. A polytechnic viewpoint, TbI* ie eranted by providinf in every (object, 
Mpecielly in history, get^rephy, phytic*, chonittry, and bkdofy, an 
overview of oor econwny, of the main brandie* of production *ih 1 their 
relationships, of the organiaatifu) of labor in oat,nao<km indoatry and 
agricultare, and of the distribution of oor productive foreea 

2. An oiKierstanding of the eleosoitary prindples of the prodiKtion proc- 
ess in the major branches of prodi^wj; ^t is, an onder^anding of 
the modem technical utilisatimi of {diysical, ehanical, ami bM^kal 
laws in oor industry and agriculture. 

8. A more detailed onderstanding of the production processes and installa- 
tions that are primary importance to our aeonomy. 

4. A knowledge of ridll in the use of the conraMm wdf^ilng, niMrartag, 
testing, and contnd instrumsita, and of s t a nd a r d wriUng. An introduc- 
tion to technical <lnwlng. 

5. The practical use and ear* of simple tool* used in all production such 
as the hammer, pincers, nw, knife, ahears. nemlle, spa<te, slmvd, hoc, 
axe, plane, file, screwdriver, drill, and othera. * 

It must be reanj^issized that polytedmie education in the 
Marxian concept is not vocational training, but the tt^al educa* 
tion of man in a technolc^oU sodefy. AH subjects of Um cur- 
riculuro, but especially the natural sciences, are expected to con- 
tribute heavily toward it. In additiem to the regular subjeda of 
the curriculupB, however, speciid provislona haw be« made to 
bring school and production as dose tc^^ether as possible. These 
are three in number: The production or polytechnic “practicum'’: 
productive labor, represented primarily by ttie “day in indushry“ ; 
and a special course entitled “Introduction to Socialistic Produc- 
tion.” 


• Pi* ptItUfMaeh* BUrnmf fa I> » aNr > t a O ia ntwH i r t »a fftiHlIA Wees m 

Okrtr V 0 rwirUiekmmM.—Froiokoa 4sr t l isors U s ft i e ra W s sS s e Kmfsrtas *m Diataekn PeaSe- 
a oe t it k sw ZsmnrfiMtIteto ashtr Fraase fhr esl/ts*kalsrha« Bflda ae sew tl. — IS. IW IM. 
(PolTtselwIc Edacatlaa la tlw O i r waa P aeairs ll i S w eMts ni tke Ware W Si t iaw W iS a) 
Bariiai Veik ead Wtawa Vartas. >M4. 

o Derat. Waraar. graMbwe. as * we eed P at awfd U *m dw iwfi ak aa dsawiietfsakw 
5<-Me (Tralaiw, BdMaihw and iMUeatloe la Um Oanwe D iw a i tet ia SahaaU Owtoi 
Volk ead Wlwaa Varies. ISM. Aa eaolad In ra ai tkart . M.. PWida aka f aa a a grafatew# wmd 
gOdaae fa MlllMtaMkHw i W an d a. SaeMa^ IM7. (Pa trt aa tof a E li te w tl ae te WMi 
Oarwaav.) Bartla Befc ere^aia* HeeaUSaSa twm BnMww led SaWwaaan, INT. lUwtn- 
P. 14. 
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The Practicum conaistB of a full-time program of several 
duration in industry and agriculture. Of the 250 annual 
hours de^^ted to Introduction to Socialistic Production and Pro- 
ductive Labor in grades 9 and 10 of the middle school, 70 hours 
are utilized for a unifl^ 2-week practicum. Seventy hours per 
year are utilized for the san^ purpose during the 4 years of the 
secondary KhooL Detailed suggntions for developing the practi- 
cum have b^n imued by the German Pedagogical Central Insti- 
tute. 

The primary purpoM of the practicum is "the unification of 
the school, of training, and of education with socialistic life, with 
the^ revolutionary pracbces in the struggle of the German work- 
ing cU^ for the victory of socialism in the German Democratic 
Republic,” The iNisic educational principle is the "unihoition of 
instruction with productive labor.” This win relate education 
with "the r^istic requirements of society” and will provide for 
"the active participation of youth in the struggte for securing 
and expanding the accomplishments of socialism in the German 
Democratic Republic.” 

Students are to l^um the socialistic chara^r of production, 
namely, that ttm nu a n s of production are imblic property and 
that production is developed according to plan. Socialistic pro- 
duction is chara^eriz^ by man productimi in the major 
branches of the ecmumny. Agriculture is in transition to a 
similar man production. Nationalized industry is therefore the 
m(^ important material basis for the devebpment of socialism. 
Childrmi are to learn that labor is freed from exploitation and 
therefore becomn a matter of honor and distinction. At the pres- 
ent stage of socialistic development, thne objectives will be 
achieved by "practicum” in industry and agriculture. 

The practicum is define as follows : 

». Th« isdnstrisl pneticani for middl* and aeeondary achool atudenU ii a 
fom tiuoui^ whkh the aUre edoeatkm and training program ia re- 
lated to the praetiees of sodal deirelopia»t. with Um development of 
BodalisUe prodoetkm In indaatiy ami agrktUtnie, and with t^ atroggie 
of the German working elaasw for peace, for a anilled and donocratk 
Gemany, and t<a soeialism. 

b. Thimigh the praetiemB, the direct snd intensive influence of the work- 

iaff dasMo on edoeathm of thdr ehUdren wUl be stiengthmted. 
CoMeqaently. ia addiUoa to the teacher, the piofiwesive prodoetioa 
woriwr enters the picture as an edoeaUonal factor. ^ 

c. The praetkum makes a major eoatrihvtkm toward the protection of 
pdyteefaaie edneatioa from a one-d<tod, t^wWieal d^^poMat. 
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Specific character traits that are to be developed are; “willing 
ness to work and love for physical labor, respect for public prop 
erty, initiative and enthusiasm for the cause of socialism, disd 
pline, loyalty to the Workere-^d-Peasanta’ State.” Insofar a'- 
conditions and viewpoints in industry do not conform to th« 
picture that has been developwl in school and in books, studenb^ 
should be made to understand that the ideal has not yet been 
attained, but that additional progr^ is necessary. 

Students are to lehm the work skills that will enable them hi 
engage in production. Work assignments must be adjusted to 
the mental and physical abilities of the children. Children are to 
obtain an insight into the organization and technical prowdures 
of industry. Instruction in school must conform to practice in 
industry so that they supplement each other. This interrelation 
“will raise the school to a higher qualitative level, to the level of 
the socialistic school.” 

The organization of the practicum is outlined in detiil. It is 
compulsory for all students of the middle and the secondary 
schools. It can be carried out only in socialistic industries and 
agricultural enterprises. Industries to be emphasized are machine 
production, the .construction industry, and the manufacture of 
building materials; power production cooperatives, socialized 
farms, and machine-tractor stations wrill be used. All city schools 
must have at least one practicum in agriculture. ^ 

Extensive advance planning must be done for this e?^rien<». 
The Pedagogical Council has the primary responsibility ftfln work- 
ing out each individual program. In cooperation with county 
officials, it sel^ta the firms to be used and agrees upon the time 
with management. At the same time, it conducts "pedagc^cal 
propaganda” for the parents with the help of parents' councils, 
mass organizations, and other progressive forces in the commu- 
nity. 

Each teacher is r^ponaible for the ideok>gica] preparation of 
his clasa The Free German Youth groups in the schools establish 
relations with similar groups in the firms so that common activi- 
ties for the period of the practicum can be plann^ Each teacher 
is expected to familiarize himself thoroughly with the firm that 
his class will utilize, preferably by working for a time in the 
firm, 

The management, the party organization, the labor union 
leadership, and the Free German Youth organization in the firm 
develop a plan of execution in the firm, including exact work 
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Opwo^ • wtedi Hm *-prtocHcMi" la M^ry. 


assigf^ents, the ofientation of the workers, the use of health 
and similar faciliti^, and similar details. 

Two w^kfl should be spent in a single department Children 
should be assigned in "brigades” of approximately 10. Single 
work assignments should be utilized only when necessary. Work- 
ing hours for 14 to 15-yea^-olds are 7 hours, for 16 to 18-year- 
olds, 7H hours. It is recommend^ that a 15-minute break should 
be given every 2 hours. During 4he break the teacher should 
discuss political questions of the day with the students. The 


i 
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explanation of theory and productive work should be in the ratic 
ofl :2. 

The director of the school is responsildfi for the overall super- 
visioh of the practicum, including the planning stage. Upon com- 
pletion of all arrangements, a contract is drawn up between the 
school and the Arm. 

Each student maintains a notebook during the entire practi- 
cum. This is examined by the teacher. Upon completion of the 
practicum, students are graded in both the quality and the quan- 
tity of their productive work as well as on their general partici- 
pation and behavior. Each participant receives a certificate 
signed by the directors of the school and of the firm respecitvely." 

pioouaiyi lAsoi , • 

Productive labor begins with, the 1st grade and continues 
throughout the 12th. Much of the time in the first six grades 
consists of work in the school garden, manual taught in the 
schools, and excursions to farm and factories, dimng which some 
hours are devoted to work. . 

Beginning with the seventh grade, productive labor is repre- 
sented by a “day of instruction in socialistic production.*' After 
considerable experimentation since 1966, the day in industiy was 
ordered to be introduced in all schools beginning in September 
1958. Walter Ulbricht, in an address to a preelection eoi^erence 
of teachers, scientists, workers, and engineers in Leipzig on 
October 17, 1968, stated : “With the beginning of this scho|)|^ear 
we have , introduced the day of instruction in socialist inoiutry 
for pupils of grades 7 to 12. Ten thousand schools in our Republic 
have thereby achieved a close relationship to the working classes, 
to the socialistic firms in industry and agriculture.’* “ 

Schedule for t|ie day in industry are still in an experimental 
' stage. The schedule in tabled is a partial sample, used by a 
school in Uessau. 

How does the day in, industry affect the school schedule for 
^e other subjects? ihe teachers* newspaper presents the sched- 
ule shown in table 6, 'used by the tenth grade of the secondary 
school in Wuesterhausen, asA good solution to the problem. 


Belr!tbipr«1itllniiit dtr Sehodcr ftlliimdnblldcfidfr Bckvltn. Elnp AfiMtmiM. 

Fora DmtoelMm Pa«dun«larh€fi £#ntr«llfi*tltiit, AMvIhmc Mjrtsrebpliirht Blkhms.** 
(Th« Indoitrlal Praffttmin for tho Sehoolt o( Gtnoral Edimtloiu A Guido. ProporMl bgr tW 
Gtmuiii Podogofdcml Central IngtltMto, DofMirtmont of PolytMknle MKOtion.) inf 9 rmtkH$m§ 
dimut fumr (AprlUlUl im), 10*11. 

#**WalUr Ulbrlebt bormoi mli Lthrtrn oad ^ ISraUbom.** Hontodk# Mforfottmip, | (tli 
Oktobor ItU). i-4. 
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Graoc 10 
7:00-7:46 
2d week: 
■ 8d week: 
4th week: 
5th week: 
8:00-9:36 
let week: 

2d week: 
3d week: 
4th week: 
5th week: 
10:00-11:30 
12:30-2:30 


Tobto 4. TH* doy imtnictlMi in Indwttiy ' 


Tuesday, SEPTEMBCSt-OcroBEB 1968 
Technical drawing. 

Introdaction to technical drawing. 

Practice in the use of drawing instnunents. 

Parallel projections of a body rotated through 80*. 
As aboTe. 

Introduction to socialistic production. 

Organization and structure of ^e firm. 

Instructions in safety regulations. 

Planning in socialistic industry. 

The technical plan. 

The production plan. 

The financial plan. 

Practical work. 

Practical work. 


* Sehamhorat, Erna. ’“Wo atehe* wir im Poljteehniaelicn Untarrieht? (Where do We Steed 
In Pelirteehnle InetraetlonT) Paedapo^Ue, IS (Nmr. 1SS8), S2S. 


INTtOOUCnON TO SOCIAUSTIC PtODUCTION 

This subject was introduced in the middle and s^ondary 
schools in September 1958 to provide a theoretical background 
for the practicum and the day in industry. In grades 9 and 10 
of the middle schools it occupies 90 hours per year; in grade 9 
of the secondary school, 60 hours; and in gl%ide 12, 90 hours. It 
does not appear on the schedule for grades ip and 11 of the sec- 
ondary school. 

< Course content is in the process of development. The following 
topics have been presented with fifuidelines in the teachers’ news- 
paper: 

1. Becoming acquainted with agricultural production oooperatiyea «wd 
machine-traetor-stationa (7 hours).** *** 

2. The economic and political foundations of economic policy in the Ger- 
.. man Democratic Republic. ** 

8. The perspectives of economics in the German Federal Republic (objec- 
tives and how they will be attfuned) .** 

4. Socialistie planned teoncmy.*'‘ 

The "Principles” issued by the Central Ck>mmittee reemphasize 
the importance of polytechnic education, devoting Principles 18 
through 21 to this subject 

**OnfMl* Lth r tr g *lt n m 0 , KI.SepteBibtr IBSS), S-4. 

oDmlaak* •(t.OktoW IS3S), 1. 

Mremttms. S(SI.Oktater ISSS). S. 

UkrtrMdtMis. l(tl.Nov«mbtr ISM), 7. > 

***U«bw die nalaUatMaw SatwtcUuc d«rSelmhr«MM In dtr Daoteim 
BapaUlk.” P. 7-10. 
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Umi Control of IntlrucHon 



The control of instruction is essentiAlly the imn«> at all levels 
of the schools for general education. An elaborate syst^n de- 
, signed to reach into every hour of the school day in every 
has been developed to assure that the accepted doctrines of the 
central authorities are taught and that the objectives of the 
administration will be adueved. The major elements in this sys- 
tem ^ the (Curses of study and syllabus^, together with decrees 
and instructions of the Ministiy of Public Education; required 
plana, recor^ and reports of subordinate oflkials; textbooks and 
other teaching materials; the examination system; pedagogical 
councils. 


COUISIS OF STUDY, SYUABI, AND SOMDUIIS 

Detailed courses of study and syllabuses for all subjects are 
issued by the Ministry of Public Education. These may the 
form of decrees or instructions, or may be published in official ^ 
papers, such as News Deutschland, the dficial organ of the SED, 
or Deutsche Lehrerzeiiung, the official teachers’ newspaper. Since 
the latter is published weekly and reaches all teachers, it is used 
very frequently for official announcements, directives, and in- 
structions. Laws and decrees appear in the Legal Gazette as well 
as in the loose-leaf system of school laws (Karteibuch des Schul- 
rechts). 

Deviations from the syllabuses and accmnpanying instructions 
are against regulations. Even clasaromn procedures are carefully 
regulated. Some examples, such as the forbiddance of grouping 
or adjustments in class aims for different children, have already 
been indicated. The courses of study are supplmnrated by sched- 
ules which specify the number of hours per week to be devoted 
to each subject in each grade. ITie preparation of the specffic 
weekly class schedule is the responsibility of the director of the 
school Directors of schools are required to report to the Ministry 
on a monthly basis on the extoit to which schedules are being 
met 


HANi OF n noaewtATi emoAU 


Three specifle plans are required: the yearly plan of the school, 
the plans of the school director and his deputy, and the 
of the claasroom teacho*. 

1. The gmrlg gtm 0 f the sehe^l^rhis eomsis/^ Id Anslyris 
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•nd atatement of objocthroa, methods and proeedures for achiortnc the 
objeetivoi, and the orfaniiational plan of the aehool. The lint inurt to 
of primary importance. On the baaia of the woih of the pracedi^ jmr 
and the instractloaa and orden of the Ministry, it preaents an tmtiine 
of the projected work for the whole year. The aeecmd part deals with 
spedfles: organisation of the work to aaaare achiemnent of objeetires, 
examinations, aaperviaion of teachers, special programs, woric with 
yoath organisations and parents, administrative matters. The third 
part deals with the number of classes and pupils, assignment of teach- 
to specille classes, scheduling of classes, and similar matters. 

2. Ths plans of ths dirsetor and his dsputy . — The yearly plan of the sdwol 
serves also as the plsn for the director and his deimty. Material emi- 
tained therein does not need to be duplicated. The plans for the director 
and his deputy have the primary purpose of assigning spedflc time 
schedules for performing their dutim as mivisioned in the yearly plan. 
Emphasis is placed on the development of specille rasp<nifeibilities for 
the deputy so that he will have his own duties in addition to his general 
responsibilities for representing the director when necessary. 

S. Ths plans of Uts tsaehsr . — These consist of several parts which must 
be available for inspection at all times. First, the subject matter must 
be distributed over the entire school year; secondly, plans for spedlle 
units or topics must be developed; thirdly, iMon plans must be ^tten 
for each class hour; and ftnidly, a followup statement, showing the 
results of the instruction must be prepared. 

Two records must be kept on each student: the class book 
maintained by the teacher and the student’s diary , maintained, by 
each student. The class book must contain the following: th« 
subject-matter covered, class assignments and home woric; the 
achievement and behavior of the students; the composition of 
the class; the out^of-class activities of the students; social be- 
havior in the class. The book is open to inspection by tiie school 
director and by superior educational authorities. It is to be filled 
in daily, preferably after each class. The student is required to 
bring his diary to each class. He must record the class schedules, 
the names of teachers instructing each class, all home work, the 
grades he receives, vacation periods, and examination schedules. 
The book must be signed by ^e parents at the end of each wedc. 
The te^er adds comments to the diary on a student’s behavior, 
special honors, cases requiring disciplinary action and similar 
items." 


TiXTSOOKS AND OIHBI TIACMNO NIATBIIAU ■ 

i 

* 

All textbooks and accompanying materials are published by 
the' state-owned publishing house, Volk und Wissen Verlag, 
which is closely supervised by tiie Ministry of Public Education. 


SdMilmbt UDd ScbttKOTwa Huii g, P. ttS-JM. 
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Tsxtbooto Kce Available in sufficient Quantity for all classes in all 
subjects. Prices are reasonable ' No other books are authorized 
for use in tiie schools. Films, charts, and similar items are pre- 
pared by the German Central Institute for Instructional Ifate- 
rials, another arm of the Ministry. 

To provide textbooks early in the regime for subjects that were 
critical in <the viewpoint of tiie zonal authorities, such as histoiy, 
some Soviet texts were translated. For example, the following 
texts 'written under the auspices of the Institute of History of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences were used in the secondary 
schools in Otonan translation : 

VoL L of tho AneUnt World (PmfeMor A. W. MiMhulin, «A). 

1960. 

VoL n. Hiotory of the Middle Agee (Professor E. A. Kominski. •&). 
1960. 

9 • 

Vol. in. Modem Hietory: (Professor A. W. Jeflmov, ed.), 1960. 

(196i «A— 1640-1879.) 

VoJ nr. Modem Hietory: 1870-1918 (Pressor „W. M. Chostow, ed.), 
1962. ^ 


A series of history texts for grades 6 through 8, written by 
Germans, appeared in 1961-62; for grades 9 through 11 in 
1964. •• A new modem history series for the secondary schools 
in three volumes, covering the 18th century to the end of World 
War II, appeared in 1968. 

The provisional Course of Study for history issued by the 
Ministry of Public Education in 1956 illustrates the general view- 
point iimt permeates textbooks. The topic headings for grades 
9 and 12 will serve as examples: 

Ti^ieal Oatiine [Grade 9] 

1. Primitiva Society to the Develo|«ient of a Claaa Society in the Near 

Eaat 

2. The Dev^opmoit of Slavery and the Riae of Slave-Holdins Statea in 

Far East The Cnitnre of the Peoplea of the Far Eaat 

8. The Developnent of a SUve-Holdiiic Democracy in Athens. The 

Grmt CnltnraJ Adiiereraenta of the Gradta. 

4. The Emidra of Alexando' ^ Grmd. HeUoiiam. 

6. The Expansion of Slavmy in the Boman Empire. 

The Iptendileatioa of the Class Stencfls. 

8. Primitive Society in the Territory of Praaent-Day Germany. 

7. nm Period of Slave Bevrintkmt 

8. The Oriifo mad Eatabliahment oi fhwfaUam in France. 

^OMrltti Muttai eeC FilMihZ Haas. Dee SWMSMa ta Car Oomietemet (The smaol 
■Mk la ma SmM Sm) Bmuii PailimlfilHiil— Amt SMiaMMlama Twemm. ISM. 
P. 04, It 14. . ^ 
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0* Th« Establbhmeat of t}M First Sl«Ti« Cmmtiies. ** 

Topical OatliM [Grade IS] 

1. The Great Socialist October Revolution ami the Derdopment of 
Sodalinn in the 

2. The Nomnber 1918 Rerolntion in Germany. 

8. The Revolutionary Post*War Crises of 1919 to 192$. 

4. The Period of tte Relative StabiliaatiiMi of Capitalism and tlM 
\ Struggle of the German Communist Party and the Resurging Ger- 
man Imperialimn. 

6. The Eecmomic Crisis in the Imperialistie World, 1929-82-^he Con- 
sistent Struggle of the German Ckunmunist Party Against Impnial- 
iam and Fascism. 

8. The Fascist DietatorsUp in Germany and Preparations for the 
Second Worid War. 

7. The Secmid Worid War, an Anti-Fascist War of Liberati<m. 

8. The Establidunent and Development of the Donocratie Pmce Camp. 
The Struggle for the Development of a Democratie Germany to the 
Founding of the German Democratic Rqrablic. * 

» ■» 

TW OUUHNIATION fTITIM - 

Detailed have been issued both for nnnnai promo- 

tions from grade to grade and for the three final examinations 
that are given upon completion of ^tch of three typM of s ch otA; 
the elementary Ithool (grade 8), the middle school (grade 10), 
and the secondary school (grade 12). ** 

Hie examinations for promotum frcnn year to ynr are pri- 
marily an internal operation of the school in accordance with 
the minute regulations cited above. Promotion is determifi^ br 
conference of the teachers who taught tiie rtudent and is cmi- 
finned by the director. If a student fails a class twice, an investi- 
gation most be undertaken to determine the cause. If the cause 
is found to be ^ student's innate ability, transfer to an appro- 
priate special school is made. Students in the secondary 
who fail twice most leave the school Promotion at all levels is 
by class and not by subject 

Hie three final examinations are of much greatmr importance 

IMraSKM fmtr Sm OmMtkimmlmrttkt. (SmmSmv MmUm fm 

HtelArr lMtrac«kw.) Amt VaOrttMnc. a«UBt Voft mti WhM ■ 

VOTfac, UM. r. I. 

• nua. p. m. * 
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thAn the^ A nn i i i l promotion examinatioDa and involve a number 
of a^enciM outside the school. The purpose of the examinations 
is stated as follows ; **These examinations will determine ta what 
extent the students have achieved the knowledge, skills, and 
abilities required for this section of the course of study and to 
what extent they are ready to support progress in a clear and 
partisan manner.” ** 

Tk€ ic^ype of these examinations.— The final examination for 
the elementary schools consists of written examinations in three 
subjects and oral examinations in two subjects. One of the latter 
is in history or currtat events, the other either in geogfraphy or 
biology or in physite or chemistry. The Ministry determines 
each year in which group (biology-geography or physics-chemis- 
try) the examination for the given year shall be held. The direc- 
tor of the school in cooperation with the pedagogical council 
selects the specific subjects for each class. Students are notified 
of the decision not later than May 10. Oral examinations may 
also be held in eachaubject included in the written examinations. 
This option is usually exercised when there is some doubt of the 
validity of the results in the written examination. 

The written examination for the middle school consists of three 
subjects, the oral of two. One of the latter must be in history 
or current events. The other is determined for each student by 
the director in consultotion with the teachers and may take the 
students' vocational preference into account Oral examinations 
may be given in the subjects of the written examination if it is 
deemed necessary. 

Th e H^ turity examination of the secondary school consists of 
four written and two oral examinations. A^^n, one of the oral 
examinations must be in history or current events. The other 
is selected by the director of the school in cooperation with the 
teachers and must take the students' vocational objectives into 
consideration. As above, oral examinations may be given in the 
subjects that have already been tested in writing. In addition, 
the examining commission may add additional subjects, although 
it is recoinmended that no student be examined orally in more 
than five subjects. 

Every attempt at cheating is recorded in the class book, in 
the report of the examination, on the student's paper, and in the 
student's diary. Specific punishments have been established for 
light cheating or attempte at it, for serious Cheating, and for 
repeated cheating. For students in the 12th grade, the most 
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serious penalty is loss of the certificate of maturity, dismissal 
from school and dislMumient from any subsequent examinatioiLs 
excapt through special permission of the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation in unusual circumstances. 

Ths examination commiseiona consist of two parts: a voting 
membership and an advisory membership. For the elementary 
school, the former consists of the chairman, the classroom 
teacher, and the examining subject-matter teacher. For the mid- 
dle school, the director of the school is added to the above.' For 
the maturity examination, the above are joined by all teachers 
who taught in the class. 

The advisory membership consists of the following: 

a. All teachers teaching in the class of the elenienUry and middle school; 
all teachers of the school for the maturity examinations. 

b. The full-time secretary of the Free Gennan Youth. 

c. The chairman of the parents’ council or his representative. 

d. A representative of the local or county Free Gennan Youth OfBee. 

e. A representative of the county directorship of the Teachers' Union. . 

f. A represenUtive of the “Democratic Women's League of Germany.” 

g. A repr^ntative of a sponsoring industry. 

h. For elementary schools, representatives of vocational and secondary 
schools; for middle schools, representatives of technical schods; and 
for secondary schools, repmmitatives of the universities. 

Examinationa are conducted throughout the Zone at the aama 
time. The latter ia deaignated by the Bfiniatry. At the en d of 
the year the atudent receivea a certificate ahowing the reaulta 
of hia examinationa and hia atatua for the coming year. Provi- 
aional promotion ia not permitted: The graduate of all three 
achoola receive certificate. 

Dtaftncfuma.— Clraduatea of the elementary achool with out- 
atanding achievement recorda receive commendatory kttera; 
thoae of the middle achool, receive diplomas; those of the second- 
ary achool may receive the Leasing Medal in gold or ailver. The 
apecificationa for these medaU state that students are eligibk 
who received a combined grade of superior (the highest grade) 
in the maturity examinationa and *‘in addition were aetipe in 
an ontetanding manner.*^ The medals are usually presented by a 
representative of the Ministry on October 18 , the *^Day of the 
Activists.”" 

• 4? -• 
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Sveeial maturUy examinaHoHa administered by the universitiet 
aw available in certain cases for students who have not followed 
the normal channel to university admission. Conditions for ad- 
mission to these examinations are: an outstanding record as a 
work^, as well as experience in the chosen field of study; out- 
standing democratic political consciousness, evidenced by active 
work toward the development of the German Democratic Republic • 
and a theoretical knowledge in the Imsic subjects related to the 
field of study, similar to that of a secondary school graduate. The 
applications for the special examination can be filed only in 
connectwn with an application for admission to a specific field of 
study. are submitted to a university or other institution of 
corresponding rank. The examination consUts of a written and 
an oral part If an appUcant fails in his first attempt, he can 

make * ^^nd attempt 1 year later. A second failure eliminates 
the candidate. ** 


n« wPA o oo i o u , couNca 

Ev^ 8(^001 having four or more teachers is required to form 

* directors and teachers of schools 

with less than four teachers must meet in regular pedagogical 
wni^c^ The pedagogical council is an advisory body for the 
the school, who serves as its duUrman. It considers 
all problems of eduction, analyses the work of the school, and 
mjrtes recj^endations for improvement It assists in the ideo- 
*nd in the pedagogical develoianent of the staff 
^ responsibiUties as function- 

Ir Workers-and-Peaaanta' Power more effectively.” « 

In additaon ^ tte di^r of the school, the membership of 

****'"^ **‘^**' teachers, the chief 
‘pioneer” ^er or the secretary of the Free German Youth, and 
a repr^Utive of tte pm^nta' council. If pupils from a chil- 
dren^ome attmid the school, the director of the home is also a 
^ 0 ^ the Women's League and a repro- 

sponsoring industry,” if «ny, attend as advisory 

•• ^ Nat Harhwfcoh, 
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f 

Special Schools 

# 

In addition to tiie schools d^cribed in Uie preceding sections 
'of this chapter, which are attended by the great majority of the 
children, a number of special types have been established .for 
particular purposes. These can be divided into two groups: the 
schools for the handicapped and ^ools of a general nature that 
vary in form and specific ^als from the usual schools for general 
education. 



scHoou rat no HAMHCAPrra 

Six types of schools have been established: 

\ 

1. Schools for the blind, the desf, and the deaf and dumb. In the first two, 

class sise is specified as 10 to 12, in the Uiird, 6. \ 

\ 

2. Schools for the partially blind and partially deAf, with a claa si^ 

of 16. \ 

3. Schools for’ spMch disorders, such as stuttering, wi^ a class sise off^ 

15 to 20. \ 

\ 

4. Schools for the physically handicapped, excluding the ibove, with a 

reomiinended class sise of 10 to 12. *' 

5. Special classM for children in hospitals and convalescent honwis. 

6. Schools for the mentally retarded. 

The German term **Sonderschulen” (special schools) is applied 
to the first five; “Hilfschulen” (helping-schools) to the sixth. 

The orgi^zation of sp^ial schools follows the pattern of the 
general school system. Consequently, stmie of them include kin- 
dergartens, othera include vocational or secondary school sections. 
For example, the schools for the partially blind in Berlin, for the 
blind in Koenigswusterhatisen, for the hard of hearing in Berlin- 
Friedrichshain, and for the physically handicapped in the Ortho- 
pedic Center at Birkenwerder have secondary school sections 
Special vocational schools for the mentally retarded have been 
established in Dr^Mien, Leipzig, and Magdd^urg. S<ni^ other 
schools for the mentally retarded have vocational school sections. 

In general, wdien at least 15 mentally retarded children are 
pr^nt in a community, a special class for them is opened at tl^ 
elementary school Onnplete special schools of the various types 
are located throughout Uie Zone. If the number of children is miUl, 
they are taken to neighboring schools that have homes attached. 
Special schools for the. n^tally handicapped usually have grades 
three to eifidit since all c^drmi begin school in Uie regular de- 
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t® the .pedal Khool-until 
the objective of the 

The rtatisUcal yearbook of the Soviet Zone indicates that 623 

teachers and an average of 13.8 pupils 
per teacher were in existence in 1956. •• ^ 

The objectives of the specie schools are defined as follows: 
whic^rtr o’d^o^in ^ 


^ptoou ton $«aM rutrosn 

yo2l;Tnd‘rhe etd^ta: “<* 

mt’a^ighr (r "rst es'ublished in 

law. By 1967, the number reached at least 18. Most of them 

A few w&v "'™r 

™ulh tIT; ® "'™“«b 12. sport schooU for 

b®*ever. is the combined school' 

Th^ institutions were announced as general elementary- 

b* thf «me objectives im the genwd 

^ i. iL” ^ ‘be general schooU. To 

this, however, has been added a heavy schedule of gymnastics and 

^Uf-school competitive sports. Table 6 presents ST^!lS^?p^ 

.t’ll!?'* "■* by .committees established 

^hSL^^‘s^. 1 ,”"*'" eontrol of the department of 

educabon of, the county in which the school is located Th.v 

CJ‘®” be outda“d4 ?n 

pn^ce, the V“er is the determining factor. ' 

The n^ tdJjecOves of the school are; "Education ‘In tfe snirit 
of ueselfW lOTe and devotion to the homeland and the Govem- 

Sinl”'i: “®bublicr educatit f» 'C 

sm achievements of the Workers'^md- 

ef a good general education, the 
advanceme nt of young sport leaden, and the devetopment of 
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^ Toblt 6. Pi^gi o iw •! l#r tp»rf tdinli , * 
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'qualified cadre, who can perform successful work in' the develop- 
ment of physical culture and sporti" ** 

The purpose of the schools was expressed as follows at the 
Director's Conference in March 1966: “It is our assignment to 
provide the cadre for the National Peoples' Army.'* ** 

The Cadet School was opened in September 1956 in Uie bar 
racks of the former Royal Cadet Academy in Naumburg. Organ- 
ized, into /platoons and compani^ the pupils wear the uniform 
the pltoplra’ army. The academic program includes grades 6 
id 10, supplemented by prmilitary exercises and drill Most of 
the pupils are children of oflScers and of Party l^ers. Ao^rding 
to the plan, the school is to lead to the certificate of maturity, 
after which the graduates wi4 enter offi(^ training schoola ** 


Sponsorship Contracts 

Great emphasb has b^n placed in the Soviet Zone on the 
development of “sponsorship contracts" betw^n schools and 
nationalized industri^. Un(^ this plan, each school is to sign 
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iiMOtnirf wjthM indortry which is to promote cooperation 
between the contracting parties, ^ p«^uun 

nf secret^t of the National Board of Directors 

V innm L^bor Union issued guidelines for the de- 

vdopm^t of Sponsorship contracts. The Ministry of Public 

^ responsibiUties of industry as 
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on tlHi «« of th« Ann. one to three “proffr^ive" workers 
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*1r T*'*"” ^ objectives of the German demo- 

cratic achool and with educational problems. 

* nepremiUtive to participate in the youth 
^rk of the Arm. including vacation camps and cultural activities. 

Ti^rs wiU deliver lectures in the Arm on problems of edurafinn 

and in 

4. Teachers will take a position on educational questions that arise to ih. 
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pupils are to work. Cases are reported of Arms constructing and 
equipping workshops for manual arts in the school. ^ 

Minister Lange, in his report cited above, stated that about ^0 
per^nt of all schools have contracts (1956) and that great prog- 
ress has been made in the development of working rektion^ips 
between schools and industry. He also listed four shoAccmings : 

1. In some instances, contracts are completed by the leadership of the 
school and the industry without reaching down into the sutordi^te 
levels. The performance of 4hese contracts then usually consists of 

' material help from the industry to the school, without any influence on 
“the betterment of the political-ideological work of the school, which 
is the prima^ objective.” 

i. Some teach^n still believe that workers know nothing about education. 

3. Nol enough contracts have been completed in rural areas with machine- 
tractor stations, nationalized farms, and farmers’ production coopera- 
tives. Apparently some schools still belieye that they should sign con- 
tracts only with firms from which they can receive some material 
benefits. 

4. Contracts should also be developed with the peoples’ police and -the 

peoples’ army." ' 


* Aufathm und ProbUmt d*r d 0 uttek 0 H PmtdmgogOf. P. 104-10C. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Vocational and Technical Education^ 

T vocational train- 

vocational school (Berufsschule). Students entered tLir 
and accompanying school upon completion of the 

tern also exists in the Soviet Zone AJtho. .n, ^ ^ 

^^«n 'Wlonar and “technical"' is somewhat arbtoTanS 

’>« ““d for the system of 

and part-time theoretic^. “Sn« 


. Vocotlonol Training 

_ The f^ndation for vocational training was laid in the “T^w 
frc^LfTn ®' ““ °*™“ Schools” of 1M6 cM 

“ed*"T‘*' “ ^tnTr~ :i 

general education. The present system is the result nf » ma ■ 
reorganization which took place September ! l 9 Kfi in 

0«MtiMatt /, »N. p. sM. Tralnln* of ^AppmttoM la tU anwiwK^t i,, 
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ORGANIZATION OP TRAMS ^ 

The organization of vocational education is based on a detailed 
alialysis of all apprenticeship trades, published as a special issue 
of the Legal Gazette on January 3, 1957. • First of all, the docu- 
ment makes a. sharp distinction between trades of the socialistic 
economy and thbte ^f the private economy. The latter category 
is subdivided into lildust^, agriculture, trade, other private en- 
terprise, and handl^^t. 

A second major distinction is made between trade groups and 
trade classes. The latter is a subdivision of the former. The 
above clas^hcations result in the following: 26 trade groups, 
118 trade classes, 970 apprenticeship trades. Of the 970 trades. 
590 must be learned exclusively in socialistic enterpri^ ; 286 
either in socialistic or private enterprises, and 94 exclusWely in 
private enterprise (25 of them in handicrafts). 

A comparison of these figures with a similar analysis published 
in 1953 shows the steady progress of socialism. In 1953,,.only 64 
of 577 trades were limited to socialistic enterprises, compared to 
590 out of 970 in 1957. Entrance requirements for training in 
the 970 p trades are: 675, completion of toe elementary school; 210, 
completion of the elementary or the middle school ; 9, completion 
of the middle school; 60, completion of toe middle or toe second- 
ary school; and 16, completion of the secondary school. Where 
two levels of training are specified, preference is to be given to 
students who have completed the higher one. 

Some trades limited to graduates of the secondary school are 
chemistry laboratory technicians, radio station assistants, motion 
picture photographers, and biological model makers. Dental as- 
sistants, on the other hand, require only elementary school gradu- 
ation. The trades limited to training in private industry, in gen- 
eral, seem of no interest to the Soviet Zone leadership. They 
include, for example, maker of wooden shoes, horse butcher, 
maker of hat forms, and tobacco colorer. ' 

OINHAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOU 

Five types of vocational schools have been established as a' 
part of the general school system, namely, trade and industrial, 
agricultural, commercial, general, and schools for minor trades. 

* dtr Au MMu n g th^rmf^.** (Th« SysttmatliMtlon of AppmUeoBhlp Tnuko.) 

G€ 9 €iBblaU, Eondordmek No. 2tlp 8. Jui. 19B7. 

*00# Bwruf§9ch^to0a€% in d#r SowjgU&nm^ (Th# Voeotloiia] Sohool 8ptt#m of tho BcffM 
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^ of toese were directly under the control 

^ T** “ “■* the ChemiciU 

Industry, (he Umisby of Mminr, the Ministry for Heavy Mo- 
tion hTth^i”^^ ^ Department of VocaUonai Educa- 

tion in the Mimstry of Education exerciaed generai guidance and 
superv^on. In I960, the German Central Instituto fo^W 
tio^ Education wa. establiahed under the Ministry rf Elato 
to develop cour^ of study, syllabuses and inatructional 
n^. In Novemter 1964, the Ministiy of Labor «d 
^aimng was ratablished, and was assigned the responsibility 
tZ edeoUon. In 1966, the name of the Ge^ ^ 

trai iMtituto was changed to German Institute for Vocational 
^mng and it was transferred to the Ministry rf iXr ^ 
V^tioMl Traming. * in February 1968, the latter Ministry was 

® number of technical Ministries.^ The 
f industry m vocational education has been increasinir 

introduction of vocational schools 3 

VOCATiONAl SCHOOIS IN INDUSTIY ISmilSSiliOKCHOlIHI 

vowtional school? in industry represented a com- 
“hool system and industir. The school 

t irtirof ^ f "*“■*' v^atioijiihX^ 

ni^f ^ however, was withip an industrial 

Otw Z “””«"■»> “temrise, which provided the shops and 
rther sp^ required for carrying out the program of inatrS^^n 

^ of Ministers ofjune 28 

vid^ that the workshops within industry, the school’ itself «nd 

qui^rs for ^dents would be united into single training centers 

Uie 6^‘r “I>«"i»ion of the\mag^ 

Of toe firm. Guidelines to accomplish this were published in 

of Iha^ear.. The manager appoint ?he d"^^^ 
directors of the school with the concurrence of the 
^unml. Strf members of the schools must^d^ew! 
dence through their previous / experience “UiAt ■ 

l^P they Win exert auch'^'See rthe*^:;!^^^:;; 
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t’ 

of vocationiA education in the Ann lhat the ahortcomingB of voca 
tional education expressed in the Twenty-fifth Plenary Session 
of the Central Committee of the SED and in the Third Party 
Conference of the SED will be successfully overcome, and that 
the young production padre in the vocational schools in industry' 
will be trained in such a way that they will be able to contribute 
successfully toward the fulfillment of the objective of the second 
5-year plan. 

. . they must have extensive knowledge and experience in 
production techniques and must have good pedagogical and politi- 
cal qualifications or must possess the foundation for acquiring 
these quickly through personal effort.”^ 

Since January 1, 1967, only those schools that were reorganized 
under the control of industry as described above are authorized 
to use the name ^‘Betriebsberufschule.** 

♦ 

THi CUtllCUUlM 

J 

In the general vocational schools, separate classes are formed 
for different types of students: students with apprenticeship con- 
tracts ; students without apprenticeship contracts ; students from 
nationalized firms and their subordinate firms; students from 
private enterprises; and students with inadequate elementary 
education. Th^size of each class should exceed In the schools 
for minor trades, an effort is also made to separate students frcmT 
nationalized firms from those representing private enterprise. 
If class groups are too small in any trade group, attempts are 
ma4e to unite classes from several countie. 

The course of study are prepared by the German Institute for 
Vocational Education. On the basis of these course, teachers 
prepare a detailed dis^bution of the work for a given period. 
After these are approved by the director of the school, they are 
posted for the information of the students. 

Table 7 illustrate the curriculum for some typical trade groups 
requiring a 3-year apprenticeship. 

The hours of study per week and the distribution among sub- 
jects is idenfical with the above for 2^- and 2-yer programs. ' 

A large number of orders, instructions, and guidelines have 
been ieued, regulating every detail of vocational education in 
many different trades. Standard forms have been issued for 
apprenticeship contracts, both for ‘‘socialistic'* * and for private 


* IbM.. m. p. t. 
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Bab}«ei 

Ye«r 

1 

2 

a 

Th^tical subject, dealing with the trade 

5 

3 


c 

Matural scianoe.. / 

Social studkss * 

o 

3 

h 

3 

Physical education . . 

4 

o 

4 

4 

Total 


2 

2 


14 

14 

14 


enUrpr^ The director of each school is responsible for keeping 
• r * A f atodents, the parents, and the workers in industry 
informed of all developments in vocational education and of all 
current regulations and requirements. 




DUUMINATIONS 


All stadents are required to take interim and final examina- 
year courses, an interim e xamin ation is given at the 

n? ^ ^ couMes, at the end of each 

^ tte first 2 y»rs. These examinations determine whether a 

ent can continue in his course and are a prerequisite for the 
nnai examination. 

ihT^ ^ asminatioii consists of two parts, the theoretical and 
th! ^ination. The first part is written and covere 

^ nataral sciences, social studies, and theoretical trade snb- 
jeets. The se^d is carried out by a five-member examining 

1“™ « ye»™ of experience in 

1 “* «f a vocational 

^er members consut of a teacher from a school in 

* “S' hto own 

• "Preoentative of prodnc 
ti(m. For stndente frmn private enterprise, handicrafts, or agri- 

ft cdditional teacher representing the particniar field is 
aaded to the comnussion. 

SnKNM 

’'WlatioM were issued for the payment of stipends 

iftrf^*^ ““»t >>e making 

progress in both his theoretical and practical studio 
must have an exemplary record of conduct in the school, in ^ 
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firm where he is apprenticed, and in student quarters, and must 
be in n^ of financiai help. Decisions on stipends are made by 
the Division of Labor and Vocational Education of the county 
council. * The maximum stipend usually is 60 East Marks per 
month. 

ir' 

■ coNnimiiNO RxicAnoN 

The great majority of students in the vocational schools enter 
a trade immediately upon graduation. They have the opportunity, 
however, to enter full-time technical schools, which open an ave- 
nue for further study at the university level. A considerable 
number of graduates enter the workers-and-peasants’ faculties 
of the universities after they have worked for a number of years. 

AOVISOIY COUNCIU . ,, 

Two types of advisory bodies have been established: The coun- 
cil for instruction and training and the commission on meth- 
odology. 

The council for instruction add training advises the director 
of ^e school on the improvement of instruction, and the organi- 
zation of the .school. It analyzes the effectiveness of the progiam, 
makes recoi^endations for competitive activities between classes 
and schoolsr^Hasists in spoiuorship relations, examines teachers* 
reports, and considers request or complaints from parents. It 
also discusses the director’s report to the public. The council con- 
sists of the director as chairman, his deputy, one to three quali- 
fied teachers, a master from trade or industry, a training director 
from a nationalized industiy, and a training director from private 
enterprise. 

The commission on methodology advises the teachers on leuon 
plans, develops teaching materials, observes the extent to which 
courses of study are fulfilled, and assists in the improvement of 
praetical instruction. When speciaT problems are under discus- 
Sion, activists, representatives of trade or technical associatioDS, 

public leaders, scientists, and others may participate.** 

% 

« 

Tachnical Education 

The system of technical schools plays a major role in the total 
educationa l program of the Soviet Zone. Here the high degree 

•ibMi r. u. * 

■iwl, F, n-11. 
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of lyecUlization, characteriatic of Soviet education manifests 

ai^'~^L extends into university’ education 

Althouj^i the total enrollment is about one tenth of that in the 
vocational schools (about 63,000 : 601,000 in 1966) this enroll- 
ment WMists of full-time students who wUl fill the middle posi- 
tions m industry, between the professional steff, including ^n- 
a^rs and engineers, and the great mass of worker mo^ o^ 
whom have bwn trained through combined apprentic^hip and 
part-time vocational training. The Soviet Zone authorities there- 
^re, place ^eat emphasis both on the technical and the political 

tTZuTT " “The students now e" 

in the ^nical schools must master the economic laws of social 

1 ^ together with the workers and the Susts wH 

make sociahsm a reality.” “ oviemisis, wiii 


coNnoi 

** “■e “"trol of the State Secre- 

Education, although Mny rftte 
Khwl. then.wlvM are operated by other Miniatri«.X d«^ 
of the Ckmncil of Ministers issued on Februarv 13 iflM 

meat of ««.alunn” and outlined ita reeponaibilitie. in deM • 

■■ ““ «f '“'■■ucl „ 

of U» 

b. Approval of atody plans; 

for amorel 

Ki«.lillc eai.^ ProfMK,™ ta «.per.«M, will, p.rli.w,l 

■chool regulationt, 
stipends, 

sdection and admission of students, 
gnidanee and sstignmoit of graduates; 

f- ApiwIaiMmt ud diwolMl „f dl«et^ „d IMr dopotlM. 

n TVf- M ^ a . . . _ 


Dt0 FmAaOimU, Nr. S/It67 p. 17a Am • i. , 

*“» '•tnilMiMipIglailiiiB fw „ .** ”” ** S **>*uJ 1« Oh rmakttktOtMmm fa far ■ - 

"wuiiui iHr OHufahatacha Tnum IlBMl. P. a *wmhh 
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g. Plaimingr uid distribatioii of funds for the schools directly under the 
Secretariat " 

In 1958 the following Ministries were abolished: Ministry of 
Labor and Vocational Education, Ministry for Coal and Energy, 
Ministry of Mining and Smelting, Ministry for the Chemical In- 
dustry, Ministry for Heavy Machinery Constiniction, Ministry for 
Light Industry, and Ministry for the Food Industry. “ 

The schools that had been oi>erated by th^ Ministries were 
reassigned either to the State Secretariat for Higher and Techni- 
cal Education, to combinations of National Industries, or to the 
Department of Technical Education of the County Councils. In 
1957 there were 307 technical schools in the zone. “ 

TYPES OP SCHOOIS 

Among the technical schools are schools of engineering, tech- 
nology, building constructi<m, agriculture, gardening, forestry, 
.water power, graphic arts, nursing, medical-technical assistants, 
dieticians, social work, dentists, nursery workers, midwives, kin- 
dergarten teachers, foreign l|^guages, Applied arts, music, acting, 
artistic dance, library science, business management, and others. 
Three schools for building construction, those in Gotha, Blanken- 
burg/Harz, and Neustrelitz, emphasize rural construction. Simi- 
lar courses have recently been added in Leipzig, Goerlitz, and 
Magdeburg. The school for Radio in Weimar trains assistant 
editors and reporters. The schools for Agriculture in Beelitz and 
Fuerstenwald train bookkeepers for nationalized industries and 
for Maclfine-Tractor Stations and Agricultural Production Co- 
operatives. 

The Technical School for Planning and Statistics in Berlin, 
operated directly by the State Secretariat, trains a '^middle cadre" 
for the central planning and statistical offices and for other 
administrative agencies. 

Fifteen of the technical schools operated by the Ministry of 
Culture are preliminary schools, 13 for music, and 2 for applied 
arts. The course comprises 4 years, after which the students are 
eligible for admission to the regular technical schools. 


^ **Verordnuiiff oeber die weiUrt eodAlUtiedM UmgcsUltaiiff te Hodi-tnid Fkchechulwiietfce 
In der DDR vom IS. Febroar 19S8.** (Deeret eoneernlna the further toelAllitle tranaforiMi* 
tion of Hlffher and Technical Education In the DDR.) MhilcteiTat dm- DDR. geceiebleCI 1. 
1958. P. 178-182. 

****Geieta ueber die VervotHumimuna und Vereln/achnng der Arbeit dee Staateapparatee In 
der DDE Tom 11. Februar 1958.'* P. 117. 

Dae Facbeebal«eeeen in dm Rowieteoae. P. 6. 
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ADMISSION or sTuonm 

In BSnrch 1966, the State l^retariat for Higher and Technical 
Education issued new regulations for the admission of graduates 
^ of middle and secondary schools to the technical schools. Appli- 
cants must fulfill the following conditions : 

1. Satisfactory devdopment In relation to the educational objectives of 
the German democratic school ; 

2. Certificate of maturity or of middle maturity; 

3. Recommendation from the secondary* or the middle school. 

4. Physical and mental suitability for tiie chosen profession. ** 

The recommendation from the secondary or middle school must 
contain “an evaluation of the scholastic achievements and social 
behavior as well as of character and moral behavior."** 

Applicants who fulfill thelabove requirements can be admitted 
without having had vocational training. The following conditions 
apply to all others : 

1. A positive viewpoint toward the policies of the Government of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic; 

2. Technical suitability, evidenced by: 

a. Completion of vocational training (examinations for skilled worlc- 
ers) or, 

b. An equivalent work record; 

3. A general background adequate for the requirements of the course of 
study. 

4. Applicants should generally be over 17 and under 80 years of age. " 

Veterans of the Peoples' Army or the Peoples' Police are given 
preference in the ad mi s s ion to technical schools. Experience and 
Imowledge gained during their period of service is also given con- 
sideration. Graduates of. workers-and-peasants' faculties ^o 
desire to continue their education in a technical school apply for 
an interview with an admissions committee at the school they 
wish to attend. Their studies are planned with special considera- 
tion for the economic needs of the State. « 

The Director of the Department of Tecl^ical Education indi- 
cated in a speech in 1957 tiiat much higher entrance requirements 
would be introduced in September 1959, namely, completion of the 
middle school and Uie vocational school. Beginning in April 1967, 


FMAM^obtiidlui tan AMrentm in MitM -and Obenekahn «n 
te 8to(UmWi(«i lU«n 1»M.- (N«r AimlmUma to T«*nlerfl 

for OndoatM of tho Mkhidl* and SmiidMT Sehooh, bcxlBniitc with the B-itlninln Mr 

fatr iMwtdintaeha rraxw. 19M. P. ii. 

■Lee. ett. 

4er PeoteeheB D«oknUl.eh«i Iteimbllk.» (Stodr in 
the Teehaleal SohooU of the German Dwaoeimtic RepobUe.) Ae qfnoted In Dae FmoknluUwana 
in 4n Sewlelaeae. P. raoeeeaaiweeea 

■ in dnr SnwiHnon^. P. If. 
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special 2-year preliminary courses were opened in adult eduction 
centers to enable workers to achieve a general education equiva- 
lent to completion of the middle school. Both the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Education and the State Secretariat for Higher and Technical 
Education have made repeated efforts to c^tain students for these 
courses. *• 



« 


nraotAM or snmits 


The period of study at technical schools usually is 3 years. 
Each school year, beginning September 1, consists of 10 months 
of studyf Following the first and second years, the student i.s ’ 
required to complete a 1-month practicum in industry. 

Courses of study are prepared by the State Secretariat, or they ’ 
are prepared by the schools themselves and are approved by the 
State Secretariat The State Secretariat has published specific 
schedules, binding in all technical schools, for four types of stu- 
dents. These schedules are presented in Tables 8-11. 

A 2-year evening course has also been developed. It corr^ponds 
to the first 2 years of table 10, excbpt that the 2 hours of indus- 
trial economics, shown in the 3rd and 4th years, must be included. 

Evening study and correspondence study were introduced 
to enable workers to continue their education without interrupting 
their employment These courses are open, in general, to persons 
who have completed the vocational school, have had 2^ Or more 
years of experience in the field of study they desir^ to pursue, 
and pass an entrance examination. Under certain conditions, it 
is possible to transfer from one to the other or to full-time study, 
but ^e student must have completed at least one annual interim 
examination in the course he is pursuing, and he must be accept- 
able to the institution he desires to enter. 

The official magazine for technical education published the fol- 
lowing statistics in May 1957: Students enrolled in correspKtnd- 
ence study, 27,782; students enrolled in evening classes ifi 1952, 
4,346 and in 1956, 30,294. « 

* Heinz Tiling, director of evening and correspondence study at 
the Technical School for Internal Trade in Dresden, reported as 
follows in January 1957 : 


» noA, p. it-is. V W 

** **AnordBttMT Einrlektonff. OrgmnitaUaii mid Durchfudmiiic Psehadiai^ 

nbcnd»tu< l!m n» tamr WcrkUctlfg rcm 10. Mai 1957/' (Rc#ulaUmu for tho 
Or«anlsatkm and Opanitloii of Efcntiiff Sti^ for Workara) 1957. P. 

"Anordniin# iiebcr dia Einrlektmic. Or^udiatlofi mid Dmchfu^ntn# dca Fachacbiilfani- 
itadinmi tmr Warkta^iaa rom 21. Jiiljr 1955.^ (E^ridatiocit for tho E^blUhmaatr Organ I ta- 
tkm and Optrallmi of Gorrotpondoneo 8^idg for Workora.) /» 1955, P. M9. 

» DU Faduekmlt. b/mi, P. 170. 
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^ ^ PregraiB k% t#dw^al 9m w wpotid t rict ttvd^f IS ynJ 



8ubi«)rt 


Soci&l studm ^ 

G^4man ’ . 

Technicai Rubjects 

InduiitrUl economics (mcludM in the preccJin^? item) 


Total hcHini. 
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VeBf 
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3 to 5 
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400 


400 
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3,000 
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200 


840 

2,160 

(270) 

1,440 

2,160 

3,600 


• Om FmtkaekmUetmmn ta ^ SoirHiwHM. P. 11, ' 

/ 

A very sigiiificant point in correspondence and evening study is the fliKtua- 
tion. It is a fact, that under normal conditions the number of Colleagues 
to be accepted for study should be determined by the requirem^ts for 
cadre specified in the plana of the various ministries. .... Oftra theee 
. conditions lead to the specifiottion of utopian figrtm for the number to be 
admitted annually. As a result, both eyes are closed during the entrance 
examination preferring to the. German proverb, *to close an eye’ when a 
deficiency is overlook^ . . . Under such conditiona it follows necessarily 
that there will be great fluctuations in the first days and weeks of study 
simply bemuse a large number of persons begin to study who should not 
have been admitted under sensible entrance requirements. . . .. “ 

In 1956, the Department of Technical Education issued special 
recommendations for the introduction of elementary atomic 
physics inta the curriculum of the technical schools so that grad- 
uates would have some fai^iliarity with, the use of atomic physics 
in industry, for example, in the handling of radioactive isotope. 
The material was to be developed within the framework of the 
chemistry and physics course. In engineering, and agricultural 
schools, at least 19 hours and in medical technology at least 12 
hours was wt as a minimum. The first correspondence l^son in 
atomic physics, issued in July 1956, was recommended as a pre- 
liminary pt^dard. The content of this lesson consists of the 
subjects listed at the top of page 67. ** 

The 1-month practicum in industr/became obligatory in 1963- 
64. In 1966, the State Secretariat issued an order requiring all 
firms in which the practicums were carried out to place a re- 
sponsible employee in charge of the program and to report on 


**lUln#. HeiBE. nXcIwr 6mn Anflm nnd dU ArWt A^MIbbit FcrngtadhaB.** Dk 

FmekseMs, 1/1957. P. t^2«. 

a^mr die V«miitiKinff tob ^ntadtoiBtninai Bof dm Atofs 

phymik iat UBUrriebt an den PBehEcIralen.** (R^ptmxmentkthn for the ProrntmUoa of ffatt fr 
KbowI« 1«« OB tlie SvUiioct of Atooiie PluBiea \n the at TeelmlcBl Schoele.) As 

quoted (b Dm* in dtr SmwiHjonm. P. 18. 
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General physical background 

The structure of the stom 

Radioactivity, 

The atomic nucleus and its energy 
Splitting the atom and atcKnic energy 
Radioactive isotopes. and their uses 
Cosmic rays \ 
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2 

3 

7 

2 
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eAch partiejpant. Teachers of the technical schools are expected 
to plan and supervise the practi^um. 


OCAMINATIONS 

a 

, Interim examinations ^re given at the end of each year. The 
r^ults of th^e/ la mina tions determine whether a student can 
ointinue in the course he is taking. ^ 

Final examinatipna are given when a student' completes the 
total program of his school, usually at the end of 3 years. These 
consist of thr^ parts : > 

K A home assignment, in which the student must demonstrate whether 
he has mastered “the political, technical, and ecenomic problems” of the 
assignimnt that had been given hiip. f 

2. Written examination^ in social studies, German, Russian, two to four 
subjects from his technical field. i 

8. Oral examinations, consisting of two questions from two different fields, 
each to be discussed about 16 minutes. 

The examination commission for the hnal examination consists 
of the director of the school or his repi^sentative as chairman 
unless a chairman is provided by a socialized industry or by the 
county council; the examining teachers; two dr three repr^nta- 
tivM from industry or institute representing the n\ajor field of 
the technical school; a representative of the Free German Youth 
of the oiunty or admlnistietive district ** 

Students who make outstanding records are eligiide to receive 
*'diplofnas.’* Other successful students receive statements >«how- 
ing that they have completed the program of the school. Students 
with diplomas receive special consideration in their further pro- 
fessional and social develoianent. Not only a student’s school 
record, but his total behavior is considered in tiie awarding of 
diplomas. 


Ewiidk^ -nmd vom Janoar ItiC** 
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STIPfNOS 


' Regulations for the granting of stipends list four conditions 
of eligit)ility: 

1. Student must support the Workers’-and-Peasants' State and must 
respect and protect the peoples’ property. 

2. Studen'ts must take an active part in social life inside and outside the 

8Ch0($l. . ' 

3. Students must actually support all measures that ate taken for the 
safety and protection of .the German Democratic Republic. 

4. Students must demonstrate good study habits and must fully meet the 
requirements of the interim examinations, seminars, and practicums. ” 

. Stipends vary according to the origins of th.e student, the 
.highest being paid to workers and their children ; to farmers 
who are members of production cooperatives or individual farm-^ 
ers who‘ are classified as workers and their children ; and to 
orphans. ^ ' 

% 

THI FACULTY " , » ' 

% 

The basic standard for appointment to the faculty of a techni- 
cal school is completion of a university education. This standard, 
hoT^ever, has never been approached in practice. In fact, the law • 
establishing fhe second 5-year plan specified that by. 1960, 60 
percent of the teachers at technical schools shall be university- 
graduates. The schools are staffed by drawing large numbers 
of teachers from industry and providing some training for them. 
Great emphasis is placed on the political training of technical 
school teachers. A more detailed discussion of teacher training' 

•will appear in a subsequent chapter. 

' > 

** ’’Vcrordnunff tuber die Get^eehftnff von Stlpendien en Studlerende der Feeheebiilen der 
UDR voni 1. Jiinl 1956.** (ReffuletlonB for the Grantiiui of Stipends to Students In 
Tecfinlesl Behools of the DDR.) Geittfhlatt 1, 1966, P. 487. 

^ " Dot Fa«h§ehfU*oMtn in der Sowjetemne. K 1^ 

. **'Geset« neber den Zwelten Fnenfjahrplan • dB^om 9. Jnnosr 1968.** (Law Concerning 
<-Year PUn.) GeeetebUttt I, 1968. P. 41-68. * 

- » ^ 
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CHAPTER V 
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Higher Education. 

T he higher education system of the Soviet Zone consists of 
six general universities and the Dresden Institute of Tech- 
^ nology, all of which have a long history, and a large number of 
specialized institutions of university rank, most of which have 
been established within the last few years. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, throughout this chapter “university” will be used as a 
^e^eric term to specify all the institutions of higher education 
except when titles of specific institutions are cited. 

Institotions of University Rank 

^ The foUo^n^ is a complete list of all institutions of university 
■ rank and the fields* in which they specialize : 

1. HumlKddt University, East Berlin (formerly Friedrich-Wilhelms 
University) . 

Eleven faculties: philosephy, mathematics-science, law, agriculture, 
forestry, medicine, veterinary medicine, economics, education, 
theology, and Workers-tfnd-Peasanta’ Faculty. 

2. Earl-Marx University, Leipzig (formerly University of Leipzig). 

. ^ Ten faculties: philosop*hy, mathematics-science, law, agriculture, 

medicine, veterinary medicine, economics, -journalism, theology, Md 
Workers-and-Peasants’ Faculty, 
t- Correspondence shidyi Agrriculture and journalism. 

8. Martin Luther UWversity, Hallo-Wittenberg, Halle. 

^ Eight fac^ties: philosophy, mathematics-science, law, agriculture, 
medicine, economics, fheolo^, and Workers-and-Peasahts’ Faculty. 

^ Friedrich SchHIer Unive^ty, Jena. 

•Seven faculties: philosophy, mathematics-science, law, agriculture, 
medicine, theology, and Workers-and-Peasants' Faculty. , 

I i ' ^ 

6. University of Kostock, Bostoek. ^ 

, JBight faenlUes: philosophy, mathemptics-scienoe, agriculture, medi- 
cine, economics, ship-building, theblpgy, Workers-and-Peasants’ 

Faculty; Instituteof Physical Education. 

* * * 
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6. ‘ Ernst Moritz Arndt University, Greifswald (formerly University of 

Greifswald). 

Five faculties: philosophy, mathematics-science, medicine, theology, 
Workers-and-Peasants’ Faculty. 

7. Institute of Technology (Technische Hochschule), Dresden. 

Eleven faculties: Mathematics-science, civil engineering, mechanical 
engineering, technology, electrical engineering, engineering econom- 
ics, forestry, vocational teacher training and fine arts, aeronautics, 
atomic technology, Workers-and-Peasants’ Faculty. 

Major Department of Evening and Correspondence Study: civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, chemistry, physics, and en- 
gineering economics. 

8. School of Mines (Bergakademie), Freiberg/Saale. 

Two faculties: Natural science and related fields, mining and 
smelting. ■ 

9. School of Architecture and Building (Hochschule fuer Architektur 
und Bauwesen), Weimar. 

Four faculties: architecture, building construction, building ma- 
terials, Workers-and-Peasants’ Faculty. 

10. School of Transportation (Hochschule fuer Verkehrswesen), Dresden. 

Three faculties: transportation technology, transiportation construc- 
tion, and economics of transportation and communications. 

11. School of Electrical Technology, (Hochschule fuer Electrotechnik), 
Ilmenau/Thuringpa. 

Three faculties: basic technical subjects, high voltage technology, 
low voltage technology. . ' 

12. School of Heavy Machinery Construction, (Hochschule fuer Schwer- 
maschinenbau) , Magdeburg. 

Two faculties: basic technical subjects and heavy machinery con- 
struction. , * ^ 

13. School of Machine Constru^on (Hochschule fuer Maschinenbau), 
Chemnitz (Karl-Marx Stadt). 

Four Faculties: basic technical subjects, machine construction, en- 
gineering economics, Workers-and-Peasants’ Faculty. ■* 

14. School of Building Construction (Hochschule fuer Bauwesen), Leipzig. 

Steel and bridge construction, massive and reinforced concrete con- 
struction. (Five-year program leading to the degyee of Diploma- 
Engineer.) 

16. School of Building Construction (Hochschule fuer Bauwesen), Cottbua. 
Urban building, construction economics, road and street construc- 
tion. (Five-Vear program leading to the degyee of Diploma-En- 
grineer.) 

16. School of Education (Paedagogpeche pochschule), Potsdam. 

Training of teachers for the secondary schooll; scientific counsel 
for the study of social science, education, psychology, physical edu- 
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cation; Workers-and-Peasants’ Faculty for social sciences/ ma the- 
maticS'Sciencei and biology* 

17. German School of Physical Culture (Deutsche Hochschule fuer Koero- 
erkultor), Leipzig. 

Three-year program #or sport teacher with diploma, specialized for 
mass and competitive sports. Department of Correspondence Study: 
Rve-year course, the equivalent of the above. Workers-and- 
Peasants’ Faculty. 

18. School of Economics (Hochschule fuer Oekonomie), Berlin-Karlshorst 

pened on August 1, 1956, replacing the following two predecessor 
institutions: Hochschule fuer Oekonomie und Planung, Berlin-Karl- 
shorst, and Hochschule fuer Finanzwirtschaft, Berlin.) 

Programs for the following: 

a. University cadre for economic planning, to be assigned to State 
planning agencies, administrative agencies, and to socialized 
industries. 

b. Statisticians. 

c. Industrial economists. 

d. Financial economics-banking, insurance, State finance agencies. 

e. Cadre for specialized economic fields, such as purchamng agents. 

19. School of PoUtical Science am| Law “Walter Ulbricht” /Deutsche 
Akademie fuer Staats-und Rechtswissenschaft “Walter Ulbricht”) 
Potsdam-Babelsberg. 

Development of leading functionaries for local and central State 
agencies, lawyers for the judicial system and for other State agen- 
cies^ and applicants for the foreign service; selected from the ranks 

of “peasants, working farmers, the working intelligentsia and their 
children.” 

Resident course — 3 years; correspondence course — 3 to 6 years. 

20. School of Internal Trade (Hochschule fuer Binnenhandel) , Leipzig. 

TVo years preparatory instruction; university-level instruction be- 
ginning in the third year in State trade, cooperative trade, “peoples” 
purchasing firms. Degree of “Diplom-Wirtschaftler.” 

21. School of Foreign Trade (Hochschule fuer Aussenhandel), Staaken. 

Development of cadre for foreign trade through resident and cor- 
respondence study. 

22. School of Chemistry (Technische Hochschule fuer Chemie), Merse- 
burg. Established in Halle June 30, 1954^ transferred to Merseburg 
September 1, 1966). 

23. Central School of Agricultural Production Cooperatives (Zentrale 
Hochschule fuer Landwirtschaftiehe Produktionsgenossenschaften), 
Meissen. 

Development of leaders for the cooperatives. Course includes 
sdence, agricultural economics, animal husbandry, crops, mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, and natural science: Diploma in agriculture 
( Diplom-Agronom) . 


24. ^ool of Plastic and Applied Arte (Hochschule fuer Bildende und 

AngewandteKunst),BerUn. 4 
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Industrial -desiflTi, furniture, ceramics, textiles, painting, sculpture, 
graphics, stage design, theater costumes, decorative architecture. 
Three- to 5-year course. Prior attendance at a technical scho<d in 
these fields reduces the length of the university course. 

25. School of Plastic Arts (Hochschule fuer* Bildende Kuenste), Dresden. 

Painting, sculpture, graphics, stage design. 

Workers-and-Peasants' Faculty. Five-year course. 

26. School of Graphics and Book Production (Hochschule fuer Grafik und 
Buchkunst), I^ipzig. 

Graphics, typogrraphy and cover design of books, photographic 
methods. Five-year course leading to a diploma. 

27. German School of Music (Deutsche Hochschule fuer Musik), Berlin. 

Instrumental soloists, vocal soloists for opera and concerts, con- 
ductors, composers, teachers of music, orchestra members, and 
students of music theory. Workers-and-Peasants' Faculty. Five- 
year course leading to diploma. 

28. School of Music (Hochschule fuer Musik), Weimar. 

Same progr^ as Berlin, plus courses for school and church music. 

29. School of Music (Hochschule -fuer Musik), Leipzig. 

Same program as Weimar. 


30. School of Music (Hochschule fuer Musik), Dresden. 

Same program as Berlin with exception of music theory. 

31. School of the Theater (Theaterhochschule), Leipzig. 

Actors, directors, dramaturgists, theater critics. Three-year course 
at the school with a 4th 'year in the theater, leading to a dipliuna. 

32. German School of the Motion Picture Arts (Deutsche Hochschule fuer 
Filmkunst), Potsdam-Babelsberg. 

Film direction, science of motion pictures, camera, acting, motion- 
picture comedy. Four- to 5-year courses leading to a diploma. 

33. Institute of Agronomy (Institut fuer Agronomie), Neugattersleben. 

Diploma in agriculture (see item 23). 


84. Institute of Zoological Technology (Institut fuer Zootechnik), Gues- 
trow-Schebemack. 

Social Science, animal husbandry, agriculture economics, crops, 
mechanization of agriculture, natural sciences. Two-year program 
leading tp a diploma (Diplom-Zootechniker). 

85. Institute of Agricultural Economies ( Institut ^fuer Agraroekonom^, 

Bamburg (until Sept SO, 1957: Potsdam). ' 4K 

Trains '‘deserving practitioners" of the socialized farms and pro- 
duction cooperatives for diplomas ii\ agricultjural economics in a 
2-year course. Also issues 8-year diplomas in ecohomics. 

86. Pedagogical Institute (Pgedogogisches Institut), Gdestrow. 

Training of teachers for the intermediate leivti (grades 6-8) In 
-biology-diemistry, mathematics-physics, and Rnsshui. 
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87. Pedagogical Institute (Paedagogisches Institut), Dresden. 

As above. Fields: geography and history. 

88. Pedagogical Institute (Paedagoglsches Institut), Leipsig. 

As above. Fields: German and Russian. 

39. Pedagogical Institute (Paedagoglsches Institut), Halle. 

As above. Fields: biology-chemistry, mathematics-physics, physical 

^ucation-biology. 

40. Pedagogical Institute (Paedagoglsches Institute), Muelhausen. 

As above. Fields : Biology, chemistry. 

41. Pedagogical Institute (Paedagoglsches Institut), Erfurt, 

As above. Fields : German, art education. 

o 

42. Pedagogical Institute (Paedagoglsches Institut), Chemnitz (Karl- « 
Marx-Stadt). 

Field: Physical education. * 

43. School of Medicine (Medizinische Akademie), Dresden. 

Same function as the faculty of medicine at a university; develop- 
ment of a "medical cadre.” 

44. School of Medicine (Medizinische Akademie), Erfurt. 

As above. ^ 

46. School of Medicine (Medizinische Akademie), Magdeburg. 

As above.' 

46. Institute of Archival Science, Potsdam. 

INDUSTIY INCTITUm ^ 

In 1954 the State Secretariat for Higher Education issued 
regulations for the establishment of Industry Institutes at insti- 
tutions of higher educsation. The purpose of these Institutes is to 
develop funcionaries for industry from the ranks of the working 
classes. . . highly gifted members of the working classes, who 
have proven themselves as leading functionaries in the economy 
or in a dminis tration, or as activists or planners have demon- 
strated their ability for leading positions in firms of the socialized 
^ economy, are to be delegated for study.'* * 

Each Institate has three departments : basic subjects in natural 
science, technical subjects, and economics. They are parts of the 
university at vdiich they are established. The usual period of 
study is 2 years, followed by a State ebuuini^om Graduates 

• mmd fe itr (UBlmltiw Mid laatHotlou od DbU 

«*nitr BMik is tha Sovki Zom.) Mach item 8Uad von JaU 1W7. Boaa: 

ftnr OonartdMtoeho Fiacoa. IM7, P. d-ll. 

•Aid.. P. It. 
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receive a certificate as Diploma-economists of the Industry 
Institute. * * 


Control of Higher Education 

Until 1961, institutions of higher education were controlled 
by a Department within the Ministry of Public Education. In 
1961, however, a thorough reorganization was undertaken, plac- 
ing higher education under the control of an independent “State 
Secretariat of Higher Education.” At the same time, the Depart- 
ment for Higher Education in the Ministry was abolished as well 
as the Department of Higher Education in the various provincial 
Governments. Higher education was declared to be the “responsi- 
bility of the Republic.” * Dr. Gerhard Harig was appoint^ head 
of the new Secretariat, with the title of State Secretary. In 1967, 

teaching position at Karl-Marx University 
(Univerw wR^pzig) and wa;^eplaced by Dt, Wilhelm Gimus. 
The Secretariat isi^lespcuudble fqri^^ical schools. In recent 
literature the title i^fr&pfent^ app«^r as “State Secretariat for 
Higher and Technical Education,” but oflScial documents continue 
to use the shorter form. 

The order for reorganizato of higher education defines the 
responsibilities of the State Se^tariat as follows: 

1. Carrying out the basic social sendee courses and language instruction 
required of all students. Guidelines are to be published by the Secre- 
tariat in cooperation with the State Planning Conunission and with 
technical ministries concerned with higher education. 

2. Carrying out sp^<*ialized study in the sense of “progressive” science, in 
cooperation with the State Planning Commission and the technical 
Ministries. 

A 

3. The Consistency of all regulations for higher education (structure, 
statutes, course requirements, examination regulations, etc.). 

4. Approval of all academic regulations (courses of study, lecture pro- 
grams, schedules, etc.) on the basis of recommendations from the 
Planning Commission and the technical ministries. 

5. Coordination of the expansion of existing institutions or the develop- 
ment of new universities, faculties, institutes, and departments. 

6. The consistency of teaching in the natural sdenees, in cooperation with 
the Planning Commission. 


* '*Aiiir«iraiia Nr. 87 Mter di« VarMhnac tiBa OntdM u die AbKhrmten dar 
InatHvto vom 28. Jonl ISSA” (laatmatloiui for tho OimaUns of m Dmtm to OrodootM of 
. tlM ladiutiT looUtntoB) Aa qaotad la VmhtnUasUm and NodMMaa <a itr 
P. 18. 

* “Vofordaons oaber dia Nanorsaaliatlon dta w«wi«- -*rhraaaiM van 81. yabraar 
(Oidar for tho BaorgoalaatioB of HItfm Edaeattoa.) OmttMaU, 1881, P. 118. 
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7. The appointment of professors and lecturers and the confirmation of 
**®^**» prorectors, directors, deans, and assistant, deans on the basis 
of reconunendations from the Planning Commission or the responsible 
ministries and with the concurrence of the Ministry of Interior. 


8. The development of future university staff members. 

9. The determination of student quotas based on the economic plan, as 
well as the regulation of all student affairs, including examinations, 
transfers from one institution to another or from one subject field to 
another, stipends, etc. 

10. All basic problems regarding the workers-and-peasants’ faculties. 


11. Regulation of scientific libraries, museums, and related institutions. 

12. The provision of scientific materials and literature for the universities, 
specially "university literature of the Soviet Union,” and with teach- 
ing materials emphasizing the main points of the economic plans. 


Under the above reorganization, technical ministries retained 
direct operational control’ of technical institutions i^ their fields. 
The Thirty-Second Plenary Session of the Central Committee of 
the SED passed a resolution in 1957 to place "all institutions of 
higher-education — with the exception of the School of Education 
at Potsdam, the pedagogical institutes, and the schools for the 
fine arts [art, applied arts, music] — under the control of the 
State Secretariat in order to assure unified political, scientific- 
technical, and organizational leadership.” * The Technical minis- 
tries i^tained the general responsibility for the technical super- 
vision of instruction and research in their respective areas of 
specialization. 


SCIINnnC ADVISOIY BOAtOS 


In 1962, the Council of Ministers passed a resolution to estab- 
lish Scientific Advisory Boards to assist the State Secretariat in 
its work. These boards consist of scientists and specialists in the 
various fields. The specialist in the Secretariat for a particular 
field serves as secretary for the corresponding board. The func- 
tion of the boards is to raise the level of teaching, study,. and 
research. They review study plans, bibliographies, research pro- 
posals, textbooks, and methods of t^hing. They also play a part 
in the selection and promotion of faculty members. * 


‘*Neaw DmtaeUuid. tL JaU IMT, M qootod la VitivtrtUattm aaS HotMnUn t» ^ 
8»m h t » otu. P. •. 
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PRSOMW. ACTIONS 

The state Secretariat issued regulations in 1953 that deal with 
the appointment and release of all university personnel from the 
rector to ordinary laborers. Contrary to university tradition, this 
directive removes almost all final authority for personnel action 
from the university and places it in the State Secretariat. Of 
the 10 categories listed, only 3 do not require confirmation by the 
Secretariat. Even in these cases, however, action taken must be 
o, reversed if the Secretariat raises objections . ' 

Organization of Univonifies 

THI Rfaol 

The rector is the head of the university and corresponds 
approximately to the president of an American university. He 
is elected by the university senate for a limited term and is 
almost invariably a full professor. He usually retains a teaching 
function during his period of service and returns to his professor- 
ship upon its termination. 

The rector is responsible for the total administration of the 
university, including the academic and the research program, 
the fiscal administration, plans for the development of the uni- 
versity, “progressive” work and study methods, and the cultural 
program. He is assisted by a department of personnel, a depart- 
ment of planning and statistics, and by a business manager who 
is in charge of all fiscal matters. 

THI ntORECTOIS 

A major change in traditional German university organization 
was introduced by the third implementation regulation to the 
reorganization law of 1951. This provided for four pror^tors 
(vice presidents), to be appointed by the State Secretariat, as 
follows : 

1. Prorector for compulsory social science studies and for all general 
courses in Russian language and literature and in German language 
and literature, to be selected from among the professors. 


* **S«chai«luito Darchftt6hning»b— Ummong sor Verordmm^ uglwr dig Nm»wUiatloit 6m 
Hochiclmlwggni Pwfbdtang d«r KadOTintgUf nhgftgn 6mr UnivgriitMtA mid HodM^idtn 
— voni 10, Norgnditr lOIS/* (81rt— nth laplfmcfitatioii Bccnlsttoii for tho RoorsM&iagtktt of 
Higher Edocotion— Aetkm on Oodro Mottm of tbo UnirMitioi and other InsUtatima of 
Unireroltjr Bank.) GooofcMaft. P. 1171-1172. 
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2. Prorector for r^«erch activities of the university and for evening and 
corr^pondence study, to be selected from among the professors. 

8. Pro rector for the development of future university staff (aspirants). 

4 . Prorector for student affairs. ' 

The primary function of the prorector for student affairs is 
to develop a reliable socialistic cadre among the students. 


THI SUSI»«» MANAOBt / 

The busing manager is responsible for the detailed fiscal 
administration and for the development of economy in all phases 
^^“ive^ty’s work. With the approval of the rector, he 
appoints administrative and custodial personnel. 


TW S»«ATI 


The senate consists of the rector, the prorectors, the business' 
manager, the deans, director of the workers’-and-peasants’ fac- 
ulty, director of the library, director of the department for eve- 
ning and corr^pondence study, and three members of the faculty. 
The latter are nominated by the rector and confirmed by the 
appropriate Ministry. Whenever student affairs or student regu- 
lations are discussed, a representative of the Free German Youth 
group at the university participates in the itaeeting. He has an 
advisory vote. The rector may also appoint leadfiig representa- 
tives from outside the university who are in the fi 61 d for which 
the university trains students. Tliese appointments must be con- 
firmed by the interested Ministry. ^ 

The senate elects the rector; reviews the annual and semester 
teaching plans as well as the reports of the various departments 
of the university; reviews research plans and teaching methods- 
promotes the academic and scientific life of the university. 

I ♦ 

THi OiAN ' 

The dean is the head of his “faculty.” The term “faculty” is 
used in the usual European sense, namely, the faculty of a par- 
ticular field of learning rather than the teaching staff as a whole 
such as the faculty of medicine or the faculty of JaW. 


Dn»l^nnit.b.rtlm«iui« m V^rortmni, <a. N*w>rgMl«tlon 

Hoduobulwcuiw. Iwtr., EioMtennc «on Prorektorcn Amt bcwiidOTt AnfnbMi«AUte mn ti 

^ a««laUoB for Um iUoismiiliation of Hlglicr ^ 

•onetniliic tlw AppointBMiit of ProrMton for SpoeUI Toaki.) r^rtltiff, 1 * 67 . 
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na FACIATY COUNOL 

Each faculty has a council consisting of the dean, the assistant 
dean, the heads of departments, the directors of the institute the 
professors, the teachers of the compulsory social science basic 
courses, and three additional members of the teaching staff. In 
any discussions of student affairs, a representative of the Free 
German Youth participates. Representative from outside the 
university can also be added, just as in the senate. 

The faculty council elects the dean and the assistant dean; it 
guides the teaching and research work of the faculty. One of its 
major assignments is the "improvement of a democratic political 
consciousnias.” It also supervises the granting of doctor's de- 
grees and "habilitation," the typical preliminary step at German 
universities for becoming a member of a university staff, con- 
sisting of a thesis and trial lectures given before the faculty. 


0»AITMB«T »OAOS 

The head of a department has the immediate responsibility 

for the planning and supervision of the work of his department 

and for the improvement of instruction. 

♦♦ 

It is apparent from the above presentation that the traditional 
autonomy of the German univereity, interrupted during the Nazi 
regime in all of Germany from 1933-46, has not been restored in 
the Soviet Zone. This is evidenced especially by the close control 
exercised over* personnel actions by the State Secretariat The 
traditional Viglit of a faculty to elect its own members, its deans 
and assistant deans,< as well as the members of the Senate, has 
practically tiisappeared. * 

mi FACtATY P 

When the universities reopened after World War II, they were 
staffed by former professors and lecturers who had passed the 
screening imposed by the Soviet occupation authorities. After 
almost 15 years of occupatiQ 0 , an increasing percentage of the 
staff consists of young members trained within the Zonal system 
of education. Definite steps have been taken to provide future 
university professors.^ Among such steps is the development of 
"scientific aspirants" Ihid assisUnts who., will eventually become 

staff members. ^ 

4^ 

* UulmtnUaMt* mmi BotkaektiUn im P. 4-S. 
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At all uniyersitfes with adequate research facilities, provisions 
were .inade in 1951 for the development of “aspirants.” These 
are young scholars working for a doctor’s degree or for “habili- 
tation.” They receive monthly stipends and funds for books. The 
study of Russian is compulsory. Each aspirant must be able to 
utilize the Russian scientific literature in his field. 

Assistants are employees of the university who work with pro- 
fessors both in teaching and research. They mjust be university 
graduates and must have “a positive viewpoint toward the Ger^.^ 
man Democratic Republic and its constitution.” « In addition to 
assisting the professors, they are expected to carry on their own 
study and research with a view toward becoming future members 
of the fulhtime teaching and research staff. 

In 1957, the State Secretariat issued regulations for the disci- 
plining of university faculty members. The preamble to the 
regulations defines the duties of a university faculty member as 
follows : 


The university faculty members in the German Democratic Republic bear 
a heavy responsibility in their teaching and research work as well as in 
the training of .the students to become cititens who, working independently 
in research, are able and willing to utilise and apply the knowledge they 
have received in the interests of the State. 

The university faculty members are State employees with highly special- 

**'®'*^ responsibility for training the future 
of the SUte administration as well as of scientific and cultural 


It is therefore necessary to issue special regulations for the disciplinary 
responsibility of the univ^ity faculty members ...” 

Discipline may consist of ’reprimand, censure, severe censure, 
or dismissal. The disciplinary committee consists of 'the rector 
or his representative as chairman, two permanent members nomi- 
nated by the rector, one faculty member nominated by the rector, 
one faculty member nominated as a permanent member by the 
union leadership of the industry related to the university, and 
a faculty member nominated by the dean or department head in 
the technical field of the staff member who is being disciplined. 
Charges can be filed by any member of the teac'hing staff, by the 
director of personnel, and by the leadership of organizations 
represented at the university, such as the Free German Youth. 


nAn dt« BwokMfUguacvrtrhMittitM* <ter WlMcuciwmielMn AMktentm 
u Uahw^teitM and HoehMhnlcA von tt. IlMn (Ordw for tho EmployaMBt 

of SeintlSt AMUtonta at Um UnhwnitiM and Othor ImtItattoM df Unlvordtr 
Bonk.) Aa oootad In Vmiv*rMU$t»m mttd ITodUoMra im dw P. *4. 

nAnMdm^ odM- dl« dtodplinariwlw VwutwortSekkait dw RodMehoUahm- von. I.' 
wbraM ml." (Botnlatiaoa Rogardlnt tha IModpUnary Baaponaibllltr of Unlvonitr TimAr 
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Heads of Government agencies can order disciplinary action 
' against university faculty members. 

University salaries are relatively high in relation <to other 
fields of work. A standard scale, including all ranks from assist- 
ant to full professor, applies to all universities. The range is 
from 7,400 East Marks to 24,000 East Marks per year. Staff 
members of institutions in Berlin receive an additional 300 to 
600 East Marks per year. 

A system of individual contracts, providing considerably higher 
salaries for persons of particular interest to the authorities, has 
been in effect since 1950. University staff meifibers were included 
in this system in 195B. Special consideration is given to national 
prize winners, “Heroes of Labor,” members of the Academy of 
Sciences, “distinguished” teachers, scientists, and engineers. Not 
only do they rweive a higher salary, but also increased pensions, 
special fees for delivering guest lectures, advantages in the pur- 
chase of goods, and help in building a private home. Adequate 
work space and assistants are pledged by the State Secretariat. 
The staff member, in return, pledges “to be conscious of his 
responsibility to the German Democratic Republic and of the 
social responsibility of the university.” ** 


Admissions of Students 

A number of regulations and supplementary documents gov- 
erning the admission of students have been issued. Regulations 
No. 94 of the State Secretariat, issued in 1957, contains all the 
current requirements for admission. The following- quotations 
are extracts from this document : 

The continued consolidation of the peoples-democratic order in our 
Workers’-and-Peasants’ State requires the close relationship of the 
students to the life and thougrht of the working classes and of the working 
peasants. Consequently, on the basis of experience, there will be intro- 
duced in the academic year 1967-68 for the selection and admission of 
students to the institutions of higher education a progressive requirement* 
for practical wo^lc in production prior to admission. The prospective 
students, as future members of the socialistic intellectual leadership, shall 
prove during this work experience their close association with the policies 
of our Government, so that they will be able to meet the severe require- 

** Univerntmeten und Hoehsehulen In der SowetMons, P. 17-18. 

^ **Richtlinien d« StAmUaekretarlata foer HochacxulwMen fuer den AbsehluM von Fl ni tl- 
vertrmegen mtt den Anffehoerigen der wiBaenschefUieben ond techniichen IntelUceng im 
Hoeb-und Faebschalwcien vom 11. Aiiintet 1955.” (Guideline <rf the^UU SeereUriat 
Higher Edneation for tbe Signing of ContraeU with the Membera of the SeientUte and 
Technical InteUectaal Leaderahip of Higher and Technical Education.) Aa quoted la Umt^ 
vr9ii04Un und HoekneknUn la der Sawinidonn. P. 19. 
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ments of study and of social development. The “Plans for the Promotion 
of Youth in the Year 1967” provide, therefore, that young' people who have 
worked in industry and agriculture will be given preference in admission 
to the university. . , . 

In accordance with the nature of our Workers’-and-Peasants' State, the 
admission of workers’ and peasants’ children is to be carried out in con- 
formity with the preceding principle and with the social structure of our 
population, ... 

Admission to study at a university ... is a distinction for persons who 
can present a good scholastic record and who have proved through partici- 
pation in the social life of the industry, the place of employment, the 
school, or the home that they support the policies of the Government. . . . 
The eligibility of the applicant must be evidenced by the presentation of a 
certificate of completion from a secondary school, an eveping secondary 
school, a technical school (upper level), or a Workers’-and-Peasants’ 
Faculty, or, in special cases, by passing, a Special Maturity Examination. 
The certificate of completion of a technical school represents eligibility 
only for the corresponding ’field of study^t a university or other institu- 
tion of higher education. . . . 

Applicants who are teaching in the schools or the vocational schools and 
students at technical schools for general or vocational teacher training 
must present a statement of release from the department of education or 
the department of labor and vocational education, respectively, of the re- 
sponsible county council. ... , 

Graduates of other technical schools require a recommendation from the 
technical Ministry in their field or from the Vocational Guidance Com- 
mission. ... 

Applicants should be under 85 years of age. ... 

Applications must be accompanied by ... a detailed reason for the selec- 
tion of the particular field of stud^ and the profession to which it leads 

A detailed recommendation by the schools, the firm, or place of employ- 
ment must accompany the application. It must be possible to determine 
from the recommendations whether the applicants meet the requirements 
listed in the first section [of the regulations, quoted above]. 

Upon immatriculation, a statement of recent date from the police must be 
presented. ... 

The application can be submitted to only one institution. Violation of this 
regulation will result in the rejection of the applicant or to dismissal [if ’ 
he had already been admitted when the violation was discovered]. . . . 

Admissions are to include woriiers and peasants or their children (60’ 
percent) according to the social structure of the population of the German 
Democratic Republic. . . . Special consideration will be given to 

(a) Applicants who, after completion of their certificate of maturity, have 

completed practical work in industry or agriculture and have proved 
during this time that they have the required technical, social, and 
character attributes. , 

(b) Persons who- are assured special consideration through laws, orders, 

or contracts, ’ 

(c) Applicants who have been honorably dismissed from the Peoples’ Army 
or the Peoples’ Police. . . . 
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Admission commissions. . . have the righi^to recommend to students who 
mfcel the admission requirmnents but cannot be admitted this year the 
undertaking of production work in industry or agriculture. ... 

These applicants will be designated for admission next year if, during 
their practical work, they demonstrate their technical, social, and character 
qualifications. ... 

In the interests of the planned development of our economy ahd in the 
interests of our workers, it is expected of the students that they will 
carry out their studies in a disciplined manner for the required time, and 
upon their conclusion,' will assume a position in accordance wth their abili- 
ties and with the requirements of the economy. . . . ** 



THI YEA* * OF MAaiCAL LASOR 

The major change in the above regulations over earlier ones is ' 
the introduction of a year of practical labor which students will ' 
be required to perform in agriculture or industry after complet- 
ing the secondary or other school which qualifies them for uni- 
versity entrance -before they will be eligible for admission. Intro- 
duced on a partial basis in 1967-68, the requirement will apply 
to all new students by 1960. 

The purpose of this practical labor was explained by Dr. Gir- 
nus, State Secretary, as follows : 

The major purpose of this practical year does not consist of learning the 
technical details of the production process, but to become associated with 
the working class and with the total process of socialistic production. 

For example it cannot harm a future German philologist if he also learns 
to spread manure on a peoples’ farm. He will then have a much deeper 
understanding of the importance of the agricultural worker in literature. 
We must express with absolute clarity that students who are not com- 
mitted to the task of socialist development without reservations no longer 
have a right to be at our universities and other institutions of university 
rank, for the academic spirit of the future can only be socialistic. ” 

It seems clear that political screening is the major prerequisite 
for university study. This is evidenced by the fact that repre- 
sentatives of the Free German Youth, as well as representatives 
from the union leadership of the industry related to the univer- 
sity, are oflScial members of all admissions commissions. 


** **Anwei«iiii« Nr. 14 6m SteatMckrctatn HoehtebuIwcMn oeW AmwAh] luid 
dk Zaiwanff dcr Stodirnbtfirttrber ram DlrekftadJtnn mn den Univermitaeteti and Hoeltoebakn 
fvuer dm Stadienjahr l»67/5» rom. If. Mners 1967/* (ReffolaUon Na 94 of ibe SUte 
tary tw Higher Education Concerning the S^^ion and Adinieilon of Staiknt AppIleanU for 
Dlreet Study at the Univmitlea and Other IniUtotioiM of UniyenJty Rank.) Aa quoted In 
Zmr SUmmtUm der 8tmdmU*n in der SowjetMonm. Bonn! Bandeamlnlaterlam fuer geaaini- 
deautaehe Fragen. 1997, P. 17-ff. 

*Oimua, W. **lMe Verantwortong Soaialietlecher Studenten.*' (The Reeponaihilitiea ^ 
Soelaliftlo Stodnita.) Aa quoted la HoekmhmUnfonnmiionmi^ 1 . und 1 . OktdbefwHeft, 1911, 
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StvdMih p«rforMing lobor on a coattrwetion proioct. 


STUDfNTS VOWS 

The 313 new students who enrolled at the School of Education, 
Potsdam, in September 1958, made the following tolemn vow at 
the opening exercises : 

My study is a mark of distinction from our Workers’-and-Peasants’ State. 
With it I assume the responsibili^ to actively support the policy of the 
Government of the German Democratic Republic, and to obtain knowledge 
on the ba^s of dialectical and historical materialism, which, upon comple- 
tion of my studies, I will place at the disposal of our Workers*-and- 
Peasants’ SUte. During my studies I will work actively for the develop- 
ment of socialism in industry and afirricnlture and am prepared to con- 
tribute to the defense preparmlness of the German Democratic Republic. ” 

Karl-Bfarx University, Leipzig, required the following solemn 
promise of the 1600 new studpnts who entered in September 
1958: 

I solemnly promise to carry out my studies at the Karl-Maix University of 
Leipsig in the spirit of Socialism, to support the poUcy of the Government 

*I>ti rt ii h f l(lS.8«ptMibtr ISIS), 1. 
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of the German Democratic Republic and to acquire comprehengive knowl- 
edge on the basis of dialectical and historical materialism. . • 

STIPENDS 

Tuition was abolished at institutions of higher educatk^on 
January 1, 1957. In addition, students may receive stiufends, 
based on guidelines issued in 1951 and revised by an order issued 
in 1955. The preamble to this order states: “The economic and 
political development in the German Democratic Republic re- 
quires . . . new regulation of stipends, w^hich will provide the 
material means fm* gifted youth from the classy of the popula- 
tion that are working actively to build up the German Democratic 
Republic to carry on their studies.” 

Six categories of students, similar to the categories listed for 
stipends for the secondary schools, are included in the ordpr: 

1. Workers and their children. 

2. Members of farmers' production cooperatires and ‘Vorking'' individual 
farmers and their children. 

3. Other employed persons, officials, and craftsmen and their children. 

4. Members of the working intellectual class and their children. 

5. Persons entitled to special considerations on the basis of laws and 
orders, and their children. This category also includes orphans and 
children who have lost one parent' 

6. Persons who w’ere honorably discharged from the Peoples' Army, the 
armed units of the Ministry of Interior, and the armed units of the 
Ministry of State Security. 

Persons in categories 1, 2, and 6, receive 180 East Marks per 
month, the others, 130. An additional 80 Marks per month can 
be granted to as many as 10 percent of the enrollment for 
superior academic achievement. In general, these stipends are 
considerably higher and apply to a higher percentage of the stu- 
dent body than Government stipends granted in the Federal 
Republic. 


The Curriculum 

The list of universities with their respective faculties indicates 
a general similarity to the traditional system of higher education 

** *^Aktiiell« Konnacbriebien.** (Carrent Brief NoUcm.) /nformaUont^U^nH /eer Frefteff- 
lieks ErtUhmr, VI (Nov. 1968). 24. 

“ ** Verordnyng oeber die Gewftehmns von Stlpendien an Btodiereiide der lynivmiUctmi ond 
Hoehechulen vora 8. February 1965.** (Order for Granting of Stipende to Stodeita ol 
Univ^alty Rank.) GeeeCrhIaN /, 1955. P. 101. 
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in Germany. One major difference, howev'er, is immediately 
apparent, namely, the introduction of a large number of highly 
specialized schools and the introduction of additional specialized 
faculties in the general universities. Aside from the political 
orientation of higher education, other changes, both in form and 
content have been made. The academic year has been extended 
to 10 months, September 1 through July 7, subdivided as follows; 


Period 

First semester instruction 

Winter vacations 

Second semester instruction 

Ex^itiation period 

Prwtical experience in industry 


16 

3 

17 

2 

3 


Interim examinations, which determine a kudent’s eligibility 
for further study, are g"iven at the end of every year — a practice 
that is completely foreign to the traditional German university 
system. 

DeUiled courses of study have been issued for each field, usu- 
ally comprising 4 or 5 years. A student- is limited to a single 
field. Transfer to a different one is exceedingly difficult. The 
required courses in any field usually are 30-^2 hours per week, 
so that the student has little opportunity to take electives. At- 
tendance at all lectures and seminars is compulsory. University 
study is designed to provide highly specialized training in a single 
field for each student. 


nuMUM oomtAu 


Coi^ntration on the field of specialization is offset by the 
“Studium Generale,” consisting of a number of general subjects 
requir^ of all students throughout their university attendance. 
It consists of the following: 

1. Social Science Basic Course, which provides the ideolopcal basis for 
the entire university pro^am. It includes: 

a. Foundations of Marxism-Leninism. 

b. Foundations of political economy. 

c. Dialectical and historical materialism. 

Interim examinations are given every year, and major empha- 
sis is placed on the course in the final examinations. 

2. Obligatory sport, required of all students. 

8. Russian language and literature. All students must be able to utilise 
the sdentiflc and technical Russian Uterature in their fields. In addi- 
tio^ general courses in Russian and Soviet classical literature are 
required. 
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4. 'G«rman language and literature is required of all students to improve 
the "cultural niveau.’’ 

The following examples illustrate the scope of “Studium Gen- 
erale" in the total program. 




Courts of Study No. $S for Law 

; Total class hours for the 4-ycar course i 3 459 

Total for "Studium Generale” (included in the above) 4,041 

Foundations of Marxism-Leninism 264 

Political economy ei, jgg 

Dialectical and histojj^cal materialism ' ng 

Public law of the socialist State $4 

German _ " ^ 

Russian I 111 

Spqrt \ ^ 2Z2 


1,041 


, Course of Study No. 67 for History 

Total class hours for the 4-year course 4 0^4 

Total for "Studium Generale’’ (included in above) 1,567 

' Foundations 'of Ma'rxism-Leninism 264 

Political economy i, ^ _ jgg 

Dialectical and historical materialism 174 

Government organization of the German democratic 

Republic 10 

“History of the people of the -USSj^ to the present 297 

Special seminar Yor the above- 32 

German ' ^ ^ gg 

Russian ’ 1 366 

Sport ”■■■ -266 


1,667 


Course of Study No. 61 for Philosophy 

Total class hours for the 6-year course t '4,465 

Total for "Studium Generale’’ (included in above) l|406 

.Foundation of Marxism-Leninism 264 

Dialectical materialism jgg 

Historical materialism ' 200 

Political economy ^ jgg 

./ German ^ ~ gg 

- Russian IIIIIIIII”” I 182 

Sport 860 

1,406 
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Similar schedules exist in all fields. Political education and 
sport, therefore, constitute about one-third of a student’s pro- 
gram. Since these subj^ts have great significance in interim 
snd final exapiinations, a student who expects to graduate is com- 
pelled to participate intensively in this phase of higher educa- 
tion.** - 

SfMINAt OtOUPS 

Every student, at the time of his first registration, is assigned 
to a seminar group in which he remains, as a rule, until he com- 
pletes his university studies. The major objwtive of the seminar 
group is to assist the faculty in “training the academic youth to 
become qualified scientific workers for the development of Social- 
ism.’’ Seminar groups exchange experiences to become in- 
formed on effective methods of study. Each group prepares a 
plan for the year’s work, including special discussions and con- 
sultations as well as the required university courses, which is 
approved by the dean of a facuHy or head of a department*. The, 
maintenance of a j>ermanent record of the activities of each 
group is reqiiir^. Each group exercises supervision, both aca- 
demic and political, over its individual members. 


couttSPONDtNCf sniov 

•V 

« 

Corr^poiidence study at the university level, leading to a 
degree, was initikted in 1950 to enable workers to complete a 
university education without leaving their positions.*' Special 
coMideration is gpven to applicants who have positions of leader- 
ship in socialized industry or agriculture. In 1956, the total en- 
i^llment was 16,641, compared to 63,911 in resident study at all 
institutions of higher education.'^ Courses were in progress at 13 
institutions. The largest enrollments were at Karl-Marx Uni- 
versity, Leipzig (2,196); Institute of Technology, Dresden 
(3,921) ; S chool pf Political Science and Law “Walter Ulbricht,’’ 


•“Buimckft. Frit*. Dmm S^w^titekn, BmaUungmtomt, (Th* Uni- 

fuer 

tj *• t" ®‘“«»-*‘"‘****** DmtKjM Danokr.- 

BwhUk *Mn C. SvpUmbcr ItU: and Aaftnlim ier SnalMrarappen " (In- 

M of Ua 8UU Soe^tarint for Hlrtor Ed«.Uo« of Ua SLcltta 

^aUie of Sopicmbor «. l»SZi Fonaatloa and Taoka of Sanlnar OrooiM.) Aa q«oUd b* 
SaoiBsait. Frtta in Dmt tfookaekiiiwMai dw SoWariacAaa ftraatianpiKiaa, P. n |p 
« "Varordnoiw wbar die Errtehtaas daa Fomatudiama fotr WorktaoUg* ao« IS. Joiii Its* " 
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Potsdam-Babelsberg (2,396) ; School of Economics, Berlin-Karls 
horet (2.171) ; and S<Aool of Education, Potsdam (2,448). ** 
Correspondence students receive 52 days per year released timi 
with pay from their jobs for the first 4 years and 34 days during- 
the 5th year for participation in laboratory work, exercises, con- 
sultations, seminars, and examinations. ” 

(bourses are avail^le in many different subjects. In 1957, a 
new coursa» w^as in^pduced at Karl-Marx University to develoj) 
"Diploma-Teachers for Marxism-I>eninism," who will teach the 
required course in Social Science at technical Schools. 

tXAMINATIONS AND'^DHUtM 


The examination system includes interim examinations, usually 
required every year in mo^ fields, a practice that was not found 
in the traditional Orman* university system ; state and diploma 
examinations, the former usually taken by prospective secondary 
school teachers, the latter by students in most technical fields 
(diploma-engrineer, diploma-agriculturist, diploma-chemist, etc.) 
upon completion of their university programs; and examinations 
for the doctor’s degree. 

In 1951 a central examination office was established , at each 
institution of higher education. This office establishes the obliga- 
tory interim and final examinatibns for each student on the basis 
of existing regulations for^ch field of study, performs the 
administrative details of theexami nations such as the announce- 
ments of time and place, notification of candidates, and mainte- 
nance of lists* of students who appear for the examinations. In 
addition, it reports to the State Secrelariat on the results of 
examinations, maintains the files on completed examinations, and 
Wisiders requests from students for special consideration o’r for 
- reconsideration of the examination results. ** . 

In 1954, the State Secretariat, established special examinations^ 
for workera who possessed broad knowledge in their special fields 
but had not attended the university. Wotkers “who wish to dem- 
onstrate their scientific qualifications through a State examina- 


’*'Sl*tutueA*$ JaMrbuch lUr Dtmtsek^ DemokraturJk^n RtpuhUk ItSt, P. 

■ “Er^ Dor^fuelinin*8b«UiMiiun« lur Vrrordnun* urber die Neureseiunir der ArbeitMiiu 
b^ensUKuna fuer TeUnebmer am HoduchuIfemiUidiuni vom 12. September 1966" iFlrat 
toptemenOn* R^Uon. to the Order for U»e RevUton of Rele«ed Time ProrWon. for 
ParUci[»anta In Unlrenlty Corr^pondcne 8tad^.) Gm^mUblatt /, 1955, p, SS4« * 

““Nwnto Onrehfaehnnuobartlmmaiiv lur Veiwdnun* ucber die Ne«or««il»aUon <fa> 
Hoe^olwe«n.>om T. 8«)t«mber 1981.” (Ninth ImptemenUn* Ite«uUUon to the Order tor 
Raorganixa^loti pf Hi^bcr Educmtion,) G^tsbUtt, ^ 951 , P. sag. » - 
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tion . 1 . may take the State examination externally.”” Require- 
ments for the examinations are the same as for regular students. 
Formal .prerequisites such as interim examinations, however, are 
waived,^ .Successful completion of the examination entitles the 
candidate to the same diploma as that is^ed to regular stud^ts. 
If a candidate fails, he may repeat the examination at a later 
•date with the concurrence of the .faculty in his particular field. 

Student grades are -recorded by number in descending x^rder, 
as follows; 1 (very go^), 2 (good), 3 (average), 4 (sufficient),’ 
5 (insufficient or failure). 

In accordance* * with traditional (Jerman practice, the universi- 
ties issue a large variety of diplomas, but ’grant only the doctor’s 
degree. Each doctor’s degree can be followed by ’’habilitation,” 
which entitles the holder to teach at the university level. 

In general, obtaining the debtor’s de^ee does not require for- 
mal university study beyond -the state or diploma examination. 
The candidate mast present a dissertation, must pass oral exami- 
nations, and must successfully defend his dissertation in public. 
The doctor^s degree is a prerequisite for the *’Dr. Habil,” the 
habilitated doctor.” In addition, the candidate must present 
another dissertation, passman oral examination given by the fac- 
ulty, pre.sent a successful trial lecture before faculty and students, 
and must defend his dissertation. ' ' 

The following doctors degrees,’ each of which can be followed 
by. “habilitation,” are awarded : 


Dr. A^. (Doctor of Ag’iicuiture). 

Dr. Ing, (Doctor of Engineering). 

Dr. jiu, (Doctor of Jurisprudence). 

Dr. med. (Doctor of Medicine). 

Dr. med. dent (Doctor of Medicine jn Dentistry), 

• n*** j (Doctor of Medicine in Veterinaiy Science), 
pr.pa^. (Doctor of EduesUon). v ^ 

pr, phil. (Doctor of Philosophy). '• ^ 

Dr. rer. nat, (Doctor of Natural Science). 

Dr. rer. oec." ( Doctor of Economics) . 
pr. rer. i^l. (Doctor of Political ^Science). 

Dr.^rer. silv. (Doctor orForestry). 

Dr. th^I. (Doctor of Theology)," ^ 

• The degree of ‘'Candidate of the Sciences'' acquired by students 
in the ^viet Union or in satellite countries is recognized, as the 
equivalent of the doctor’s degree in the Soviet Zone. German citi- 
es who obtain an adademic degree at foreign institutions must 
oHlain the permission of the State Secretariat to use the- degree 
in the Zone. 


— ^ 

henimmmw war Verordnunt mber He^rmbation dc« 
April 1964.** fSewntaenih IrapbixieaUns IbsolatloB to the Ortitr for 
til# R#onr«nli«lidfi of Hiiib#r Edomtkm.) I9M. P. 418. 

* mmd Hock^ckuUm im dtr SowjMtonm, P, tL ' * 
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GUIDANCE AND f^UCEMENT Of STUDENTS 

In February 1955, thfe Council of Ministers decreed that 
“planned sruidance and placement of university grraduates was 
essential’*oecause of the great demand for “scientifically trained 
cadre.” In accordance with this Order, commissions have been 
established in the various ministries and central sta^ offices, as 
well as at the corresponding faculties of the institutions of higher 
education, who are responsible for interviewing graduates and 
recommending them for positions according to the* needs of the 
economy, their Qualifications, -and their own wishes. Indej)endent 
of these commissions, Graduate Assignment Commissions have 
been established in the ministries, secretariats, and similar offices 
to assign the graduates to a specific position according to the 
“graduate distribution plan.” Graduates are required to stay 
in their positions for 3 years and can change their employment 
only upon order of, or permission from, the appropriate ministry. 


Wori(ers-and*Peasant$' Faculties 

Workers-and-peasants’ faculties were established at a number 
of universities and other institutions of higher education to pro- 
vide a preuniversity course leading to university entrance for 
young people who had not entered the secondary or technical 
schools which provide the usual preparation for higher education. 
These faculties are listed in the tabulation of universities in a 
preceding section of this chapter. 

Requirements for admission are presented in detail in In- 
structions No. 100 of the State Secretariat. « With some varia- 
tion, these have been in effect since 1949. In general, students 
must be over 17 years of age and should be under 30. At least 
80 percent of those admitted must be workers, agricultural 
laborers, or farmers. Students are admitted only if they are 
delegated for study by socialistic industries or industries that 
have been given corresponding rank, socialized farms, machine- 

tractor stations, agricultural production cooperatives, or the Tnn«a 

^ 

« •'Verordnuiiff nebcr die Bemfabenitunv tind die BerufalenlninK der Abeotventen der Uni- 
veraiueten, Hoeb-und Fnchacbolen vom 8. Febnmr 1956.” (Order for the VoeaUonel Guid- 
ance and Vocational Direction of Graduates of Universities Other Institutions of Hisher 
Education, a/id Technical Schools.) GeaeUblatt i, 1956. P. 118. « 

•”Anweisun« Nr. 100 dca Staatssek retar lats fuer Hochschulwesen uebrr die Auawmhl, 
Deleffiemnff und Zulassunc sum Studium an den Arbelier -und-Bauem-Fakultaeten vom 89. 
Mai 1967.” (Instructions No. 100 of the State Sekretarlat for Hlffber Education on the Seleo- 
tion, Delegation and Admission to Study at Workers'-and-Psasants’ Faculties.) As quoted In 
Mur Sieuaeiou ier IStudenten la der Sourjetsone. P. 28-26. 
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organizations. Young people from the designated social cate- 
gories who have served in the peoples’ army, the peoples’ police, 
or in' security agencies of the Ministry of Interior are given spe- 
cial preference. All applications for admission are ' considered 
by the admissions committee of the workers-and-peasants' facul- 
ties. Applicants are required to pass both an orkl and a written 
entrance examination. Students who do not pass the entrance 
examinations, but have an outstanding “social and, vocational’’ 
record, may be admitted to a 1-year preliminary course. 

I'he course of study for the workers-and-peasanta’ . faculties 
comprises three years, successful completion of which entitles the 
student to university entrance on equal terms with graduates of 
any other university-preparatory program of studies. The highest 
reported enrollment in these faculties was 12,689 in 1953; the 
enrollment in 1966, was 8,894. *• 

The Socialization of Higher Ediicaticm 

The enforcement of the will of the State on the institutions of 
higher education is a))parent from the preceding sections of this 
chapter. 'This section will summarize the major steps in this 
process. 

The University of Jena was the first to reopen after the War, 
October 16, 1945. 'The other prewar universities followed in rapid 
succession: Berlin, January 29, 1946; Halle, February 1 ; Leipzig, 
February 6; Greifswald, February 12; and Rostock, February 25, 
1946. Procedures were not radically different from ^ose followed 
in the Western Zones. Before an institution could be opened, the 
faculty and proposed courses of study were screened by the Soviet 
authorities,- libraries were examined, and other steps were taken 
to eliminate nazism, nationalism, and militarism. Theoretically 
the universities were under the control of Jhe State in which they 
v^ere located, although the German Administration for Public 
Education, established by the Soviet Military Administration in 
1945, immediately began to exercise a supervisory function. The 
University of Berlin was placed directly under the control of 
the German Administration for Public Education. 

As late as February 1948, Wilhelm Koenen, writing in Einheit, 
the magazine for the theory and practice of scientific socialism, 
stated: 

We must place primary emphasis on research. Without freedom of re- 
search, we will not be able to move upwards again. . . . We Marxists do 

^ 8Uti»U9ek^ Jmhrbneh d&r DwuUehtn DtmokrrntUelUn MUpubUk I§5$, P. 118« 
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not want to force our viewpoint anyone. We are, of course, convinced 
that eventually Marxist perception will win out in all research areas of 
science. We know, however, that the transition is not always so easy. . . . ' 

It is difficult to reconcile the above statement with the harass- 
ment, dismissals, and arrests of atudents and faculty members 
that be^n as early as 1945. ^ * 

One month later, in the same magazine, Oskar Hauser wrote: 

The particular economic and politi^cal conditions under which we live in 
the East Zope determine the particular forms of the class stru^le. Thus 
the universities and the entire educational system have become the focal 
point of the class strugrgle in our zone. While we have been able to achieve 
a broad breakthrough in the lower and middle levels of the schools by draw- 
ing the sons and daughfcers of the working people into the new teaching 
profession, at the universities the bourgeois ideology is still anchored .very 
ftrmly in spite of the increasing number of students from the working 
classes. This ideology with its outdated traditions, which is defended with 
all possible means by the bourgeoisie, is a danger for the young, insuffi- 
ciently class-conscious worker that cannot be underestimated. The same 
is true to an even greater degree for those comrade students, whose origins 
are in the lower middle class. This lower middle-class element, which repre- 
sents about 70 to 80 percent of the student body of the East Zone and is 
well represented in the student groups of our party, must be convinced 
that only a firm inner and outer identification with the working class move- 
ment can assure their future. ..." 

The drive for the conversion of the universities to socialism 
was intensified in 1948. Paul Wandel, Director of the. German 
Administration for Public Education, notified all universities that 
a new screening of all students would be carried out during the 
sunruner. The number of dismissals and arrests increased. A 
number of well-known professors fled to the West. The most 
dramatic reaction to the increasing pressure was the defection- 
of a large number of professors and students from the University 
of Berlin and the establishment of the Free University of Berlin 
in the American Sector of Berlin during the fall of 1948, while 
the Berlin blockade and the Allied airlift were in full progress. 

The nwjor change in respect to traditional university autonomy 
came with the order for the complete reorganization of hi^er 
education in 1951. The centralization of higher education under 
the State Secretariat, the new regulations for the admission of 
students, and other forms of political pressure have already been 
discussed. ^ 

In Septemter 1962, a central conference of the universities was 
called, at which Dr. Gerhard Harig, State Secretary for Higher 


Komcii, Wllbclm. "Lriimide Had Lcrncrde.” (TMch«ra 
l»58. P. 14». 

"ftoOMr. OakAr. “Int«Ui(eni und ArbriUrbrwwunK." 
Wmrkm’ Movament.) SiiMt. Urntt 1»4I, P. 261. 
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Education, defined the tasks for the coming years. His remarks 
were, summarized in the Resolution of the Central Higher Edu- 
cation Conference, "which began with the following words: 

The development of socialism in the German Democratic Republic provides 
new perspectives for the universities .and other institutions of higher edu- 
cation. It stimulates the scientists and students to great scientific achieve- 
ments. The steadily increasing demands of our State and of our economy 
require the universities and other institutions of higher education to place 
th3 many problems of the development of socialism in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic at the center of their work. 

Thousands of students must be developed into 'scientific, highly-qualified 
specialists and trained as reliable patriots, who are prepared to fight for 
the unity of Germany and the development of socialism. " 

In 1956,, a wave of unrest appeared to dominate the university 
scene, expressed in mounting criticism of the official higher edu- 
cation policies and procedures. The highest officials of the Gov- 
ernment took action to prevent what seemed likely to become a 
general rebellion of the students. 

On December 5, 1956, Professor Kurt Hager, Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the SED, expressed the position of the 
Party as follows : 

It is understandable that in the interests of the security of our State and 
the continued successful execution of its policies we cannot permit dema- 
gogic slogans and demands of opposing forces to gain entrance to the 
universities. Therefore it is necessary that faculty and students disasso- 
ciate themselves unequivocally from provocative elements and assuK that 
discipline will be maintained and order shall reign at the universitie®r. . I 

On the following day, the Central Committee of the SED sent 
n letter to all students which, among other things, states: “At 
our universities only those can study who are loyally devoted to 
the Workers-and-Peasants’ Power.” 

The Minister of State Security, Ernst Wollweber, explained : ' 

It is obvious that in the German Democratic Republic so-called “free” dis- 
cussion, which leads to the smuggling in of foreign undemocratic and anti- 
socialist ideologies, cannot and may not be tolerated. • 

From February 28 through March 3, 1968, the' Third Univer- 
sity Conference of the SED met in Berlin to consider the con- 
tinued development of socialism in the universities. Professor 
Kurt Hager presented the following statement : 

■ **EnUehllMQnc <ter S^trmlcn Rochsehiilkonfemii Ton 19./20. September 1962 In Berlin.** 
(Re«ihitlon of the Central Confvrcne# on HUrher Edneation in Berlin. September 19/20, 1962.) 

At quoted by Prita Bamncmrt in Dmm Hoeh*chmi^vmt^m d^r Sawi^tisekwn Btmixungtgon^, 

P.25. 

"Hasitr. Kurt, **OetprAeeh oeber Hoehechalpolltik.** (DtMoaalon of Univeraity Policy.) Aa 
quoted in Hoeh^huUnformm^ongn^ 1. nnd 1. Oktober-HcfU 196S» P. t. 

Entwickhinc dm Hochacholwa— n t in MittcUaataohknd 1956-1966.'* ffm^ nrh uHn- 
farmationgn, Ootobar 1956, P. 6. 


" "SebttU dm Arboitor-und-Bantm-llaebt, Sneha aflm Boamr dtr DDR.*’ (ProUcUon of tbo 
Workma-and-Paoianta* Power, the Gonemm of AD CHIsena of Um German Demoeratle Re- 
pobiie.) At quoted in H ockMchuUn/ormmtiongn, l and f Olrlo6«r-Ri/<, 1968. P)^6. 
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When some non-Party scientists raise the question whether the Party haf 
the rig:ht to interfere in the affairs of the universities, we must answer 
that the Party not only has the right, but the duty. . . . 

The duty to concern ourselves with the affairs of the university arises 
from the fact that the struggle for the victory of socialism and mainte 
nance of peace must be carried forward in all fields — economic, political, 
and ideological — and that the universities, as the highest educational 
agencies of our State have a special responsibility to fulfill in this 
struggle. *■ 

A sharp increase in defections to the Federal Republic followed 
the conference. From January 1 to September 30, 1958, 35 pro- 
fessors, 145 instructors, 894 students, 113 students of technical 
schools, and 362 high school fip*aduates registered as refugees in 
West’ Berlin. Since many refugees enter the Federal Republic 
without registering, the total number is undoubtedly higher. *• 
Dr. Ijemmer, Minister of All German Affairs of the Federal 
Republic, reported, in addition, that 1,679 teachers fled to the 
West from January 1 to August 1, 1958, 900 of whom were 
“new teachers,” trained in the Soviet Zone schools. •• 

The concern of the Zonal authorities with these developments 
was evidenced by a speech delivered by Walter Ulbricht at 
the Thirty-sixth Plenary Session of Central Committee of the 
Communist Party in 1958, in which he promised to relax the 
political pressure on older professors who had been educated 
under the prewar German system ; “At the universities one must 
consider that a part of the bourgeois specialists will not be in a 
position within* a reasonable time to contribute to socialistic 
training. They will therefore carry on their scientific teaching in 
mathematics, etc. . . . The interim solution is that we will work 
loyally and in friendship' with these professors as with all others, 
that we will give them the necessary quiet to perform their 
scientific wPrk, and will make it possible for 'them to become 
acquainted with socialistic development without being disturbed 
in their own work . . . But as far as the assistants are co^ 
cemed, the future staff members, whom we are training in ouF 
schoofs, we are requiring of them that they become convinced 
socialists. We place different requirements on the lecturers and 
assistants who were trained in our universities after 1945 than 
on the professors who grew up in the capitalistic system. . . *• 


** "Die Entwicklufiff dee HocheehulwMeiifl in MltiekUutachland P. 7^9. 

« Ibid., P. 8. 

*■ Lcmmcr, Emat. "Die Zone bhitct ntu. . . /' (The Zonk i# Bleeding to DmUi.) Rand- 
funk^lDrecbe vom 80. Ana:iiat 19S8. Hinttr Dtm KUonon September 2, 19M, P, f. 

DouUMamd, 14. Junl 1968. 
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CHAPTER VI . 

• ' 

Teacher Education and tho Toaching Profossion 


G«n*ral Development, 1945-53 

The screening of all teachers prior to the reopening of schools 
in 1945 resulted in the rejection of approximately 75 percent of 
the former teaching staff. Another 3 to 5 percent were dismissed 
after they had been permitted to return to work, leaving only 
about 20 percent of the former staff in service . ' 

As a first step toward increasing the supply of teachers, a 
large number of persons from a variety of trades and professions 
and with var 3 ing educational backgrounds were assigned to the 
schools as teachers without any formal training. Usually they 
worked under the supervision of a former teacher. Late in 1946 
short courses of 4, 6, or 8 weeks were introduced to assist new 
teachers in becoming adjusted to the profession. • 

During 1946, special training coursed were gradually length- 
ened from 2-3 months to 6-8, and finally 10-12 months. The staff 
for these courses was selected from older teachers of r^gnized 
ability, especially in educational meUiod. No standardized course 
content had been developed. Teachers followed some of the recog- 
nized authorities from pre-Nazi days, such as Heilmann, Kersch- 
ensteiner, Gaudig, and others. In spite of extremely difficult 
physical conditions, prevalent in all of Germany in the immediate- 
. postwar years, enthusiasm for school reform was high, and many 
entered the teaching profession because they believed they would 
find here a real opportunity for service. 

On June 12, 1946, Soviet authorities established faculties of 
education at the Universities of Berlin, Greifswald, Rostock, 
Halle, and Jena to train teachers for the upper grades of the 
elementary school. The course was^to last six semesters. Teach- 
ers for the secondary schools were to be trained in eight-semester 


* Wendt, BmlL DU Snhn(«Wim« dur UtrerMUnn# In der ITflnjiWiiiden ffrwfeBWfeiem 
•Ut 1043 . (Tfc* D ev e lop— nf of TeulMr S dn e n ti oo In Um Soviet Zom SIbm INC.) Bonni 
SandiMBinlaterlBm fner «MnmtdnlaelM Pngu. 1M7. P. C. 
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f 

courses in the faculties of philosophy and science at the universi- 
ties, the traditional procedure in Germany. In addition to the 
traditional universities, a school of education of university ra^ 
was opened at Potsdam on Ck:tober 1, 1948. 

Regulations for the first teachers’ examination and provisional 
regulations for the second examination were issued in 1947. Both 
of these were similar to the corresponding- n^latiofas of the 
Weimar Republic. * * 

THI FOUITH KOAOOGIC CONFHENCi 

The Fourth Pedagogic Congress, held in Leipzig August 2ft-25, 
1949, marked a tumjng-point in the trainii^ prbgra mfor teach- 
ers. The keynote, speaker, Hans Siebert, Director of the S<9iool 
Division of the ^rman Administration for Public Education, 
denounced Kerschensteiner, Gaudig, and others, whose works 
had played an important role in teacher education to date, , as 
bourgeois-c^italistic reactionaries an^ pointed out tW' a pro- 
gr^iVe education could be developed only by drawing upon the 
Soviet Union. * ' , 

'The Fourth Pedagogic Congress, therefore, marks the begin- 
ning of the systematic sovietization of teacher education. For 
some time' there remain*^ almost a vacuum. The old German 
“reformers” w^ere forbidden, the Soviet literature was relatively 
unknown. Soon, howeve^ ^fe rman translations of Soviet works 
besfan to appear. A w'onT^t became a standabd text in the 
Zone ‘ and is still widely us^' is Pedagogy by Esipov and Gon- 
charov. Original German works did not appear until inuch later. 
A textbook in method, published in 1968, opens with the -follow- 
ing wordsr “This book* is the first attenqit in the'Gertiian Demo- 
cratic Republic to present a 'systematic and relatively ' &)mpre- 
hef^ive treatise on methoid (Didaktik7.” * A history of ^hcation 
appeared in the same year. Large si^ions of it are devoted to 
the develoiiment of Marxishi and to Soviet education. Little 'k 
said about educational developments in the* 'United Btatdt,'but 
brief references are made to John Dewey and WiMikdi Heard 
Kilpatrick^ “The basic political idea of Dewey’s pedagogy was 
to reconcile antagonistic contrasts, and to accustom the sup- 
pressed classes to accent the sockd conditions of Imperialism as 
necessary and.unchangeable.” V ^ 

» nu.. p. «-4. ' 

• niiiL. p. 11-11. 

u ■* DMUahKiiMkoi.1 Volk ml WImm VolkaricoMoo VorMi-lMt, P. i. 
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The Teocher Training Order of 1953 

Teacher education today is based on a comprehensive order 
issued in 1953, which brought together many earlier changes and 
innovations. • 

The preamble to the Order reads as follows : 

The systematic development of socialism in the German Democratic Re- 
public gives the German democratic school the task of training youth into 
well-rounded personalities who are able and willing to develop socialism 
and to defend the achievements of the working classes to the utmost. 

An important prerequisite for the performance of this task is the ideologi- 
cal-political ^ education and the professional training of teachers, pioneer 
leaders, kindergarten teachprs, and teachers in homes. Consequently it is 
necessary to issue pew regulations to improve this training. 

The Orden. deals with the traimng,j:»c|wrements for teachers 
at each level of .the general schools, witt special schools, with 
correspondence study, and with the training of personnel for 
school-related activities. 


TCACWtS SOI THI rtlMAlY UVn. (OKADiS 1-41 


Teachers for the first 4 years of the elementary school are 
trained in Institutes for Teacher Training. The duration of the 
course is 4 years. The requirements for admission is completion 
of the eighth grade. Students who have pahsed their 16th birth- 
day generally are not admitted. 

The Institutes for Teacher Training are operated by the admin- 
istrative districts of the Zone. The following institutes were in 
operation in, 1954 


AdmitUgtr^i^ DiMrift 

1. Altenburg Leipzig 

2. Alt-Rehse Neubrandenburg 

3. Ballenztodt —Halle 

4. Berlin- Magistracy at 

Koepenick — Berlin 

5. Dresden DyesSfen 

6. Erfurt' t Flrfuri 

7. Halle 

(Saale) Halle 

8. Kleinwelka , / 

(Sorbisch) -IPresdbn 

9. Koethen Inlle - ' 

10. Leipzig Leipzig 

11. Magdwurg Ma^wurg 


12. Meiningen Suhl 

13. NeuklMter Rostock 

14. Neuzelle' Frankfurt 

(Oder) 

15. Nordhausen Erfurt 

16. Potadam Potsdam 

17. Putbus auf 

Ru^en Rostock 

18. Qoedlinburg .Halle 

19. fiadebeui Drenien 

20. Schwerin Schwerin 

21. Staasfurt Magdeburg 

22. Weimar Erflirt. 


’ * * **VcrM4mna vMb er die NtarcssteBC 4*r AoiMdaiur dar Lckr«r aa d«a •tteaeMtefaUdandan 
BekalM, dar Phmlariaitar. dar KludarsMf tnai loiiaa and dar Eniabw In Hafanan and Hortan 

*wa II, Her Its!.*' (OHar ifer Um BaovennlinUim of tka Trninlna of Tanchara far tka Gan- 
ami Sikp a la Ploaaar-LanilWs. Kindarfnrtan T m a h a ra . and Tte«Aara In Bekool B<Haaa.> 

C ia afa l tatt , itU, p. TZS-TM. 
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Sixteen additional institutes were reported under construction : ^ 


Loc^tum Administr^tip^ IHMriei 

1. Altdoebern — Cottbus ^ 

2. Bischofs- 

w^rda Dr^aden 

3. Droysai^ Halle 

4. £k>emita ^.^chwerin 

5. Eisenach Erfurt 

6. Franiburg R<^tock 

7. Groasenhain -Dresden 

8. Kroasen 

(Etster) Gera^ 


9. Kyrita Potsdam 

10. Loebau — — Dr^en 

11. Nc^^n — — ^-Dresden 

12. RocnIiU Karl-Marx-Stadt 

13. Templin Neubrandenbuig 

14. Waldenburg .Karl-Marx-Stadt 

15. WaJdaievera- Frankfurt 

dorf (Oder) 

16. Weis^nfels 

(Saale) Halle. 


A special order issued in 1954 provides that workers and 
peasants ag;ed 18 through 35 can be admitted to the Institute for 
Teacher Training at Leipzig, where they are trained for the 
primary level in a special course lasting 2 years. The prerequisite 
for admission is a special entrance exatnination administered by 
the Institute. • 


TlACHftS FOI THf INTSUMiOIATf UVB. (CIAOIS 5-91 

Teachers for the intermediate level of the general schools are 
trained in pedagogical institutes, not to be confused with the 
institutes foi^ teacher training described in the preceding section. 
The pedagogical institutes provide a six-semester course, followed 
by a State examination. The prerequisite for admission is com- 
pletion of the secondary school, a workers-and-peasants’ faculty, 
or an evening secondary school. All teachers at this level are 
trained as specialists in one or more subjects since the subject- 
matter specialist rather than the classroom teacher is used in 
grades 5-8. 

The following pedagogical institutes have been established: 


instUuts Sp^i^Usmtiom 

1. Halle (Saale) : Matheinatica, physics 

biolo| 7 , chmistry, 
physical education, biology. 

2. Leipzig German, Russian, 

interpreters. 

3. Dresden History, geography. 

4. Guestrow .Russian, mathematics, physics, 

biology, chemistry. 

B. Erfurt German. 

6. Muehlhansen Biology, chemistry. 


* Wemit. bin. Di* * KmtteiMttmg LtkrwrhQdmnt Stri *u »ek*m mtt 

t$tS, P. 70-1. y 

* "VarordnaBS IV Vcrbawennic dar Arbalt 4 m AUceaiaiiiliUdafidaa Sdrain tob 4. Iban 
lOM." (Ordar for tfca ImprorainaDt ti tha work of tka Ocnwral Behook.) Om t tM h lut t, ISML 
P. 200-280. 
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7. Institute for ' 

Teacher Training, Chemnitz 
(Karl'Marx-Stadt) *_ Physical education. 

The Institute in Chemnitz, although it has the name commonly 
used by the training institutes for the primary level, specializes 
in the training of teachers of physical education for the inter- 
mediate level. The duration of the course is 2 years. Completion 
of the secondary school is not necessarily required for admission 
to this school, but can be replaced by an entrance examination. 
Applicants must be at least 18 years old. 

Teachers of art and music are trained for the intermediste 
level in 1-year courses, pfovided that they have completed their 
second teachers’ examination. ^ 

Since the pedagogical institutes are considered to be of univer- 
sity rank, they were included in the tabulation of ali institutes of 
higher education in Chapter V. The pedagrugical faculties, estab- 
lished at a number of unfversities in 1946 to train teachere for 
the intermediate level, . have been abolished at al) institutions 
except the Humboldt University of Berlin. 

TiAciffiK roc n« urm Livfi (gcaoii 

Teachers for the secondary schools are trained at the School 
of Education at Potsdam, established October 1, 1948, or in 
the faculties of arts and science in the universities or other insti- 
tutions of university rank, The prerequisites for admission are 
the same as for the pedagogical institutes, qamely, completion 
of some form of Uie secondary school. The duration of study in 
most fields is 4 years, and is followed by the State examination. 
No special regulations have been issued for Uachers of the middle 
schools. They are trained either for the upper elementary or for 
the secondary schools, depending on the level at which they are 
employed in the middle /school. 

COMKTONOSNCI SniDY 

Teachers who are licensed for the primary level' can qualify 
themselves for the intermediate level by taking correspondence 
courses offered by the pedagogical institutes. The courses require 
4 years for completion and are the equivalent of residence study 
In a similar manner, teachers qualified for the intermediate level 
can take a 3-year correspondence course which will prepare them 
to teach at the upper level. In either case,, students must pass 
State examinations upon completion of their correspondence 
study. 
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PtONm liAOBtS lYOUTH UAOBtSI AND LiADHtS IN 
SCHOOL HOMfS AND CIUU 

These leaders are trained in institutes for teacher training, 
where they must meet the usual entrance requirements. The dura- 
tion of the course is 4 years. During the first 2 years, it is 
identical with that for teachers of the primary level. In the 
final 2 years, there is some specializatiomin Youth work. Upon 
successful completion of the course and the final State examina- 
tion, the graduate is eligible for employment either as a Youth 
leader or as a teacher in the primary grades. 

KINOOOAIT»I TlACmS 

Kindergarten teachers are trained in schools established espe- 
cially for this purpose. The requirements for admission is com- 
pletion of the eighth grade. The duration of the course has been 
8 years, but it is contemplated that it will be increased to 4. 
Graduates are required to take a State qxamiiULtion. • 

Vocotionql and Technical Teochws 

Immediately after the war, the situation in vocational schools 
was similar to that in other schools. Because of the extreme 
shortage of tochers, craftsmen without educational training 
were placed in the schools. Short courses were introduced, lasting 
6, then 8, and finally 11 months, leading to. the first examination 
for vocational teachers. One to 3 years of practice in the schools 
was required for the second teachers' examination, the latter be- 
ing the prerequisite for permanent appointment The gradual 
expansion of the short course led to the establishment of insti- 
tutes for the training of vocational teachera 

VOCATIONAL TSACHH TtAHHNO INSTmiltS 

. Engelberi reports the following institutions and areas ^ 
s^ialization : , ' , 

P. 17-TC AhtK - - . , • , , . 

Eiif«lbtrt» M. Emiwieidmmff mmd Stmnd d$r Ltkr^rbUdmm^ in gtourf i. 

OkUber 1$U. and 8u^ Biomikm \m <fiddi« m 

of October lr.l9Mw) Berlin-S^KM^i^: focr SdmlwcM {IMff. 

BCImow P. 4-14. 

■Op. dL. P. II-IC 
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1. Aachenl^Mn, 

G«rmun, current affair* (2* 
year courae). 

2. Berlin, 

Natural Science, Conuneroe 
(1-year courae). 

3. Chemnitx (Karl-Marx-Stadt), 
Mining, metala (2-year 
courae); branch school for 
mining ft Zwickau (1-year 
.courae). 

4. Gotha, 

Natural Science, German, 

* current affair* (2-year 
course). 

5. Greifawal({, 

Agriculture (2-year courae); 
shipbuilding, wood Mod metal 
(1-year courae). ■’ 

6. Halle, 

Building and wood trade* t2- 


year course); chemistry (1- 
'year course). 

7. Jueterberg, 

. Agriculture (1-year course). 

8. Leipxig-Abtnaundorf, 
Agriculture (2-year Murse). 

9. Leipxig, 

German, current* affairs, 
nutrition, clothing (1-year 
course). 

10. Leipzig-Volkmarsdorf, 

Metal, electro-technol<^, 
natural science (1-year 
courae). 

11. Magdeburg, 

Metal, electro-technology '( 1- 
year courae). . 

12. ()uedlinburg. 

Agriculture, gardening 
(1-year course). 


iwtftAi nouiiiMBm 

The general requirementa for the training of vocational teach- 
ers are indicated in the ‘'Regulationa for the First Teachera’ 
Examination for Teachers of the Vocational Schools,” and 
“Regulations for the Second Teachers’ Examination for Teachers 
of the Vocational Schools,” both of which were issued on I^ebru- 
ary 12, 1966. 

According to the above regulations, the purpose of the ftrst 
examination is to determine whether the candidate in his theo-’ 
retical training has acquired the necessary knowledge .and skills 
in his technical field, in pedagogy and in social science, and 
whether he has adequate ' command of the German language. 
Furthermore,, he must demonstrate that he is able to train the 
future vocational worker and “to achieve the (Ajectives of the 
German democratic schooLV , , 

Candidates who have completed 2 years of work in the schools 
or 2 years of training in an institute for training vocational 

»*“OHiuui« nr AhHnwc d«r-l. Lchrc^mfnac fwr Ldirkmite ma Bervfaa^alm (Pnie- 
PmSMr4a«i«) vem U. r«bmr ISU." (Rn^tlon* for tW FliW Tnebcr* Eumlnotlon for 
of tW Vontioml Stkoob.) Aa qntad la mmd Stmmd 

fioAiwS flAio# fa» Ha i a X w if a rAU o rf . P. lU-llfi. 

»‘*OrdimMr MW AUtga^ dnr L L.^rwprari'uic hw-Uirkr*^ U- Berofiarii^ (Pm- 
ft ms s w i in sB t ), ram U. Mmr ISU.** (RosnlatioAs for Um SMoiid ToodM* 
for Tonkm at th* VoeoUonol Seimite.) Aa quoted la Easalbort, If.. SatncMaa# ~aad Stead 
dor f ,i> mt gdaa# ia UiHaUtatmUami. P. IIS-IIT. 
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teachers are eligible for the examination. Every vocational 
teacher must present himself for the examination not later than 
.3 years (including the 2 years at an institute) after entering 
the school service, or he will be dismissed at the end of the school 
» year. Exceptions can be made only in case of illness. 

.Applications are submitted to the Department of Labor and 
Vocational Education of the County Council^ Which determine 
eligibility for the examinations. Training institutes, however, 
have the power to .determine the eligibility of their own students. 
If a candidate is employed in the schools, the school director 
must pr^nt.,an appraisal. Inservice training reports and the 
recommendation of t^ teaching staff in inservice training centers 
are also required. 'Ae examination consists of a home assign- 
ment, a demonstration lesson, a written and an oral examination. 

The second teachers* exaihination determines whether “the 
'''candidate is able, to carry on an independent assignment in the 
schools and whether, after (^mpletfon'of the first examination, 
he has worked succ^sfully on his pobtical and pedagogical train- 
ing." He must demonstrate that he can **achieve the objectives of 
the (jerman democratic school." 

Applications may be submitted for the second examination one 
year following the successful completion of the first examination, 

• or upon completion of 3 years in a training institute. The 
examination must be completed not later than 5 years after enter- 
ing the school service, including the time spent H an institute. 
The agencies and the nature of the applications are the same as 
for the first examination. The examination itself consists of a 
home assignment, a demonstration l^son, and an oral exami- 
nation. 

oinoMA OMitsn km vocahonai tiaomu 

Two 4-year courses leading to diplomas for vocational teachers 
have been established, one in the Faculty for Vocational Teacher 
Training and Culture of the Institute of Technology of Dresden 
and the other in the Institute for Vocational Teacher Training 
of the Humboldt University of Berlin. The former leads to the 
title ,‘*Dipl(Mn-Gewerfoeldirer'' (diploma teacher for trade and 
industry) and includes the following fields: mathematics-science, 
machine technology, electro-technology, building instruction, 
food technology, and textile tedinology. The other leads to the 
title, “Diptom-Hmiddsldirer" (diploma teacher for eommeri). 
The course of study is identical for all fields in the first 2 yours. 
Graduates of these two courses have the same academic standing 


d 
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« 

as teAchers who have completed the prescribed training: program 
for the secondary schools. '* 

j 

rc^miCAl SOKHHS 

Theoretically, all teachers for the full-time technical schools 
are to have a training equivalent to university graduation. At 
the present time, a variety of programs are in operation and 
many teachers are employed in the schools who have not com- 
pleted the desired training requirements. The second 5-year plan, 
published in January 1958, specifies completion of university 
training for 60 percent of the technical teachers by 1960 as its 
objective. 

The following special institutes have been established for the 
training of technical teachers: 

1. IniUtutf for Tochnicsl Teacher Traininir, Plauen. 

2, Inititute for Enaipeenns llsdas^ay at the Institute of Technology, 

Dresden. ' 

S. Institute for Aariruitur^ Technoloay at Martin-Luther Univenfity, 
Halle. 

The Institute at Plauen is r^ponslble for inservice traiifl^g 
courses for technical teachers and works closely w-ith the various 
ministries in the preparation of the technical teachers’ examina>- 
tion. The institutes at the two universities work in cooperation' 
with the other faculties of their institutions. Their special re- 
sponsibility is the development of teaching methods in their 
respective fields. The examinations in social science, physical edu- 
cation, industrial economics, German, and Russian are adminis- 
tered by the State Secretarial for Higher Education and are 
given at the TrAining Institute in Plauen. The examinations in 
the technical fields are given by the specialized ministries or 
secretariats. 

Because of the shortage of teachers, special provisions were 
made in 1954 for the training of assistants at technical schools.'* 
Assistants are trained in technical schools that have at least 120 
students, usually one assistant for every 60 students. One out of 
every four assistants is to be trained for general subjects, the 
others* for technical subjects. During the first year of trainings 
the assistant dora no teaching, in the second year, 4 hours per 

KwiWrt. o». cH.. P. 1«-T; 
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week, and in the third year, 8 hours. The regular teacher in 
whose class the assistant does his practice is responsible for the 
supervision of the instruction. Upon completion of the '3-year 
program, well-qualified assistants may be admitted to the techni- 
cal teachers’ examination at Plauen, 


Inservice Teacher Training 

Since the major aim of the Soviet Zone educational system is 
the development of socialism, and since all teachers prior to 1946 
had been trained under a different political and sdcial system. 
Zonal authorities placed great emphasis on inservice training 
from the beginning of the occupation. This applies to teachers in 
all schools — general, vocational, technical, and special. A special 
“Central Institute for Inservice Teacher Education,” responsible 
to the Ministry of Public Education, was established in Dresden 
on January 1, 1955, to provide leadership in ideological-political, 

^ sqbject matter-methodological, and pedt^ogdcal-psychological in- 
service training. 

The sco^ of the program is illustrated by the instructions 
issu^ for the 1956-57 school year.*’ Similar instructions as well 
as many orders and regulations, had been issued in preening 
years. The instructions emphasize the increasing importance of 
inservice training in order to keep teachers abreast with the 
developments of socialism in the Zone, with the latest information 
in their fields, and with polytechnic education. Special emphasis 
is placed on the development of a socialistic consciousness among 
teachers. 

Participation in inservice training programs is obligatory for 
, all teachers. There are three different forms of participation: 
self-study on the basis of outlines and bibliographies provided by 
the^Central Institute; inservice circles which meet on nonschool 
days and follow a regular program issued by the Central Insti- 
tute ; and study clubs that follow their own schedules. 

The “pedagogical cabinets” of the counties are responsible for 
caiTying qut the program. These cabinets are agencies of the 
department of education of the county oquncila. The county spe- 
cialist for teacher training is the chairman. Other membenri in- 
clude the directors of teacher training institutes- in the county, 

^ ^AnwcUoiur sor DorehfMinifi* d«r 'Wtiteflinihnit Aw htknr and Brsidigr ah ScMUilur 
1966/67.** (Initruetloiis for Condoctlaa Trahifaia tor Toadim* aad Edacaion 
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the county school inspectors, a member of the county headquar- 
ters of the Teachers- Union, a representative of the county head- 
quarters of the Free German Youth, the. directors of the subj&t- 
matter commissions of the county, and the director of the county 
film center. 

Subject-matter commissions each qonsis^of six specialists in 
method for the following subjects : German, mathematics, Rus- 
sian, history, biology, physics, chemistry, geography, art educa- 
tion, music education, and physical education. Additional com- 
missions have been established for rural education, special educa- 
tion, preschool education, family education. Pioneer and Free 
German Youth work, and for out-of -school education. Members 
of the commissions are selected in cooperation with the teachers’ 
union. 


The German Pedagogical Central Institute 

% 

The German Pedagogical Central Institute,' an arm nf the 
Ministry of Public Education, has the major responsibility for 
providing the theoretical and philosophical basis for the educa- 
tional system. Operating under a statute issued in 1954, it plays 
an important role in teacher training. Werner Dorst, specially 
trained in the Soviet Union, served as the director of the institute 
throughout most of its history, but accused of revisionism, he was 
replaced in 1958 by Dr. Hans Berger. 

The statute defines the functions of the Institute as follows : 

The . . . Institute has the function of promoting the advancement of 
pedagogical science in Germany, of influencing the development of educa- 
tional and training practices, and of developing a pedagogical cadre for 
teaching and research. 

A major research task is to study the educational experiences 
of the Soviet Union and of other peoples’ democracies and to 
make them available to educators in the Zono. In cooperation 
with other pedagogical institutes, the Central Institute has the 
responsibility for developing long-range research plans. The Insti- 
tute provides theoretical and practical guides for teachers in the 
field. In addition, it studies the work of the pedagogical cabinets 
and councils, parents’ councils, and school inspectors. 

The Central Institute prepares courses of study for general and 
special sdiools, for teacher training institutions, and for parents’ 

fim Dcotsebtfi P affH a io glgfebii Zcntrmllimtitiiti.** (dutnto of Um Gtrnuui Podo- 
goifkol Ctnlral iMtItoU.) A» anoteii la Eagidbert, M., BmHM dU EniwiMmng wmi 
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seminars. It also issues professional books and methodological 
guides for teachers, administrators, youth leaders, and others con- 
cerned with education. The organ of the Institute is Paedagogik. 
a monthly magazine, now in its 14th year (1959). 

. The training of cadre is accomplished by the assignment of 
young teachers and research workers to the institute as “scientific 
aspirants*' for varying periods of time. 




n 



CHAPTER VII 

Oth«r Educational Agoncios 


T he formal school system of a totalitarian state forms only 
a part of the total educational profrram, which is designed 
to carry on ideological training throughout the total waking hours 
of the individual from earliest childhood to old age. The Soviet 
Zone is no exception to this general principle. A series of organic 
zations, therefore, have been developed and directed by the (An- 
tral authorities that occupy the time of lai^ segments of the 
population during nonschool or nonworking hours, enhancing 
thereby'the role of the State in the life of the individual and mini- 
mizing the importance of the home, voluntary groups and inde- 
pendent leisure. 

The major organizations in the Zone that carry on this out-of- 
school educational program are the Free German Youth with its 
subsidiary organization. Pioneer Organization ‘‘Ernst Thael- 
mann,“ an' extensive system of clubs, related to both the schools 
and the youth organization, the “mass organizations*' such as the 
Free German Trade Union Federation including The Teaohers 
Union, the Democratic League of Women, and others. Finally, a 
comprehensive system of adult education reaches into every 
county and city of the Zone. 


Youth Organizcrtiens 

The official youth organization the Soviet Zone consists of 
the Free German Youth for young people aged 14 Uirougdi 26, and 
its subsidiary organization, the Pioneer Organization *‘Emst 
Thaebnann** for children aged 6 through 14. 



iw mi ouMAN Youm imii dwtscm ntatm* rmi 


The history of the Free German Youth begins with the Com- 
munist Youth Organization of Germany, an organ of the Gmnan 
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Communist Party, founded in 1019. Although the orgahizatioi. 
was active until its liquidation by the National Socialist Govern- 
ment in 1933, it never was very successful and consisted pri- 
marily of the children of communist party members. It had littlo 
connection with the great mass of German youth. Nevertheless, 
following the pattern of youth work established in the Soviet 
Union, it ’developed principles and leadership which again 
emerged immediately after the end of World War II. 

On July 31, 1945, the Soviet occupation authorities issued a 
directive which authorized the establishment of anti<Fascist 
youth committees in the offices of Uie mayors of largfe and medium 
cities, these committees to be financed by the mayor's office. All 
other youth organizations were forbidden. Shortiy thereafter a 
Central Youth Committee was established in Berlin. On March 
7, 1946, the Free German Youth was formally established. Eight 
hundred delegates to the First Parliament met in Brandenburg 
in June to prepare its charter. The pattern of organization was 
to consist of a central committee, with local groups in schools 
and factories, supplemented by home groups. Thereby the princi- 
ple of reaching youth where they study and work was applied^ 
Home groups were considered supplementary to the other two, 
designed to reach children who did not fall into one of the other 
two categories. 

In the early days of the FUJ, stress was placed on the fact that 
the organization was independent of any political party and 
existed for all youth. By 1949, however, the resolutions of the 
Third Parliament, which met in Leipzig, deflped the organization 
as an arm of the SED : “Our or^ization is loyally pnited with 
the affairs of the working classes and their ^ardian, the SED.” » 
After a number of revisions, a new constitution was adopted at 
the Fifth Parliament of the FDJ in Erfurt in 1966. * * According 
to the Constitution, membership in the FDJ is voluntary. Anyone 
who does not join, however, is seriously handicapped in hiS 
education, in his recr^tional activities, and in his eventual 
eligibility for employment The membership was reported to be 
1,224,506 as of July 16, 1966. * In August 1966, the organization 
reportedly had 69.662 full-time staff members at all levels, with 
an average age of about 25 years.' * 

* H«r^ Helns-Pcter. Frvl« Dciitaehe J«cmd. CFree Gernmn Yoath.) JuTMtu- 
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Some of tile duties of a member as defined by the constitution 
are: 

1. To support actiTely the work of the FDJ and to attend the meetinfg'of 
his local unit; to fight for the implementation of tlw r^lutions of 
the FDJ, the SED, and the Government of the Zone. 

2. To be an active fighter for a ‘‘unified, dsnocratic, peace-loving Ger- 
many.” * 

8. To work for an unbreakable friendship with the Soviet Union and with 
other peoples who are fighting for “peace, democracy, and socialism.” 
4. Exemplary conduct in industry, agriculture, trade, or commerce. 

6. 'To study and diss^ninate the doctrine at Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin. 

6. To work actively with unorganised youth in order to bring them into 
the FDJ. 

7. To develop a fearless criticism and aelf-criticim in order to eliminate 
all shortcomings and mistakes. 

The organizational stiiicture fitnn the lowest to highest level 
includes the local groups in factory, school, university, farm co- 
operative, or other agency, with as few as three members; the 
village organization, city, county, or large industry group; and 
Anally the Central Council and the Congress of Members. 

The role of the FDJ in the schools has already been indicated 
in preceding chapters, where it was noted that the organization 
is represented on Anal examination boards, selection committees, 
and other groups whose decisions have a direct effect on the 
lives of all young* pebple. Within the school, the major function 
of the FDJ is to assist the teachers in the development of patriot- 
ism among the students, that is, in political Question. For Biis 
purpose, young teachers as well as students lire organized into 
local units within tiie school fjiieae units serve hs important con- 
trol agencies over everything that is tauidit or done in the sdioo^. 

The proposed university program of thie FDJ, issued in Ap^ 
1967, statastim following: ' ‘ 

Students who will not go this wsy with os t^pport of the .Cocomunist- 
etmtitdlcd r^ime] do not provi<k thr assursh'ce Gist they will cany out 
thrir tasks la the developmait of socialism for the welfare of our Workers*- 
and-Peasants’ State. T1^ cannot mepect tiiat the woridng class will giv« 
them the. awortunity to study and that we will tolerate them, at the 
univwsity. ' 

The program of the FDJ at all levels includes normal youth 
activities — hiking, games, handicrafts, sports, disetusions, dances, 
and others. Its primary purpose, Imwever, is political education. 

* “Bitifwf 4m n u AuM tf ntmm t m Sar rrdw D i wW i iI i m i irngm*." ef tht UbI- 
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nOMR OMANIZATION “BMST THARMANN” 

Officially founded on March 10, 1949, as “Young Pioneers," 
this organization constitutes the children’s department of tho 
FDJ. On Augfust 23, 1962, the pr^nt name was adopted. 

The Ck>nstitution of the FDJ defines the task of the organiza- 
tion as follows : 

The Pioneer Organiution “Ernst Thaelmann” assists, under the direction 
of the Free German Youth, in the training of children aged 6 to 14 years, 
according to the example set by Ernst Thaelmann, in the spirit of patriot- 
ism, of love and loyalty to the German Democratic Republic, the worldns 
class and its party, the Socialist Unity Party of Germany, in the spirit of 
firm friendship with the Soviet Union and friendship among naUcula. It 
develo|» in the children the love for learning and working, discipline, and 
respect for adults. * 

Walter Ulbricht stated the primary purpose of the Pioneer 
Organization as “to assist the school in patriotic education and 
to work toward the end that the entire life of the children — their 
learning, their behavior in the family, their play, and their rec- 
reation — are filled with thoughts and feelings of unlimited loyalty 
to the Workers-and-Peasants’ Stat^, of r^pect for the workers’ 
party, of brotherly solidarity with the patriots of W^tern Ger- 
many, of friendship and love for the Soviet Union and the glori- 
ous Soviet Army.”' 

The membership was claimed to be about 1,600,000 in 1956. 
Nominally, joining or leaving the oiganization is voluntary. Vari- 
ous types of pressure, however, are used so that failure to par- 
ticipate may have far-reaching effects on the child’s later life, 
especially in his opportunities for advanced education. For 
example, a student in the eighth grade who applies for admission 
to the secondary school must pr^nt a recommendation from 
the pioneer leader as well as the director of the school regarding 
his “social” work. 

The structure of the Pioneer Organization is closely related to 
the schools. 'The “Pioneer Group” consists of the pioneers of a 
school class, or, when the school is very small, of several ^Isnw^ 
The group meets every 2 to 4 weeks, usually in “ho^ evenings.” 
Within the group, “Pioneer Circle,” consisting of i^ut seven 
children, are formal to carry out special tasks. Annually, 'sch 
group elehs a council consisting of five to seven members. The 
spokesman for each class is designated by the coundil Othm* 
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forms of student government, such as student committees or coun- 
cils are not permitted. 

At large schools, the Pioneer Groups are organized into “Pio- 
neer Friendshipa.” These Friendships meet about every 4 to 8 
weeks, frequently on political holidays. The Friendship is the 
hiid^est organizational unit. There is none at county, regional, 
or national level. Central direction is provided through the 
machinery of the FDJ. Each Friendship electe a council of from 
7 to 16 members to carry on its program. 

The full-time pioneer leaders, trained in the institutions for 
elementary teachers or in short courses supplemented by cor- 
respondence study, provide the leadership and direction of the 
program. Most of them are selected from among the leaders of 
the FDJ. Every school with four or more teachers njust have 
at least oim, the number increasing with the size of the school. 
The pioneer l^er is a voting member of the pedagogical council 
of the school and of the parents’ council As a member of the 
school staff, he is responsible to the director. As a youth l^der, 
however, he is also responsible t<f the county council of the FDJ, 
which usually gives him his vacation assignments. 

The work of the pioneers is carried on in school, in outK)f- 
school dubs, and in spedal vadition camping programs. Large 
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sums of money have been spent for the development of pioneei 
‘‘homes’' and “palace,” such as the Pioneer Palace “Waltei 
Ulbricht" in Dresden. 

cuias 

The close relationship between the schools and the youth 
organizations is illustrated by a variety of clubs or "working 
associations" that carry on activiti^ directly related to school 
work and, at the same time, provide many of the activiti^ of th (4 
youth organizations. 

‘^Skillful Hands’* provide a handicraft program for children 
in the lower grades. This program introduces the children to the 
use of simple tools and to construction with paper and wood. An 
important objective is to awaken in children a love for manual 
labor. 

** Young Scientists*’ concern themselves with gardening and 
agriculture, animal husbandry, botany, zoology^ meteorol(^, and 
the study of agricultural machinery. The purjxjse of the dub is 
• to arouse enthusiasm among the children for agriculture as a pro- 
fession and to develop an understanding of the importance of 
agrriculture in the economy. 

“Young Technicians** study transportation, machine construc- 
tion, ship and airplane model building, conununications equip- 
ment, building construction, and chemical technology. 

“Young Historians^* study the patriotic traditions of the Ger- 
man people, primarily in the local setting, as a supplonent to the 
conrununity study programs in the schools. 

“Young Artists** carry on progrrams of choral singing, folk 
dancing, and folk music. 

The Ministry of Public Education provides outlines and study 
plans for all of the above groups. "Stations" for young techni- 
cians and for young sdentists have been built in all counties. A 
central station for each type, directly responsible to the Miniatry 
of Public Education, directs the work of the county stations. The 
high points of the activities of all clubs are county, district, and 
Zone-wide competitions and other public performances. 

SCHOOl CUnS AND HOIIIM 

In 1954, tile Ministry of Public Education ordered tiie estdblUh- 
ment of school clubs at every elementary nhool. These provide a 
place for children to stay during their free time, to do their hoo^ 
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work, and to carry on leisure-time activities. The director of the 
£hool is r^ponsible for the operation of the clubs and usually 
delegates one of the teachers as the immediate superviaor. 

School homes have been established primarily as a place for 
parents to leave their children during working hours. Each home 
is directly associated with a particular school and is expected to 
carry on a program for children who stay there during nonschOol 
hours. Although the majority of the children are brought to the 
home in the noorning and called for in the evening, some facilities 
are available for overnight stays. The purpose of the homes as 
defined by the administration is to place women on an e<]ual eco- 
nomic footing with men by i^leasing them from the n«;^ity of 
caring for children in the home or securingr personnel for this 
purpose through private initiative and at personal expense. 

VOtTS 

In addition to compulsory physical education in the schools, all 
children are expected to participate in sports in order to achieve 
the sport .award entitled “ready for work and for the defense of 
the homeland.” For this purpose, sport clubs have been ratab- 
lished in schools^ factories, pioneer homes, and as independent 
groups so that every young person has an opportunity to partici- 
pate in an organized sport program. ' 

Th# School and tho Homo 


Article 37 of the constitution, quoted in chapter II, provides for 
cooperation between the’ school and the home through the estab- 
lishment of parents' councils. A number of orders and instruc- 
tions fpr the implementation of this article have been" issued, 
resulting in a general directive issued in 1955. * * 

Members of the council are elected, at least one for each flag* 
in the school. Preparations for the election are carried out by a 
C(»nmittee under the supervision of the director of the school. All 
parents who have children in school are eligible to vote or to be 
elected. Lists of candidates, posted in advance by tiie committee, 
contain not only the jiames, but the social viewpoint of the candi- 
dates. The director of elections prepares the list of candidates, 

mU Dtmiatkn lhm$krmU$aktm " jMlWi p. 
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which is presented to the election assembly. In the assembly, the 
voters have the right to strike or to add candidates. According 
to the administrator’s manual, this assures the parents the right 
to elect “only such candidate . . . whose progressive, democratic- 
viewpoint ahd active support of the needs of the Workers-and- 
Peasants’ State will lead to a significant contribution toward the 
work of the school. *" 

In addition to the elected members, the council includes repre- 
sentatives of sponsoring firms, the pioneer leader of the ele- 
mentary school or the FDJ secretary of middle or secondary 
schools and a representative of the Democratic League of Women. 

The purpose of the council is to assist the school in carrying out 
its educational pirt^nun. It develoiM plans and paasM r^lutions 
which become effective upon approval by the director of U)e school. 

Parents’ seminars have been introduced to instruct especially 
the mothers in the care and education of their children. Th^ 
are under the direction of the Democratic League of Wmnen. 


AduH Education 

Adult education enjoys a long and r^pected tradition in Ger- 
many, Elspecially during the period of the Weimar Republic large 
numbers of adult schools (Volkshochschulen) were ^tablished 
throuidiout Germany. The Soviet occupation autl^ritiea im- 
. mediately seized upon this tradition and this organization as a 
means for educating the mass^ of people beyond school age in 
their political and economic philosophy. 

MvaoeNumr or aouit hnication, ims-ss 

Already in 1945 adult education schools were opened in all 22 
districts of BerUn, 8 of which were in the Soviet sector. The first 
one, located in Koepenick, issued a printed program as early as 
July 1946 and b^n instruction in the kame month. At the same 
time steps were tideen on private initiative to reopen the adult 
schools in the Zone. Many non-Communist educators who had 
worked in the system before the war participated willini^y, see- 
ing in the revival of Uie adult schools a return to the donoeritic 
spirit which characterized adult education in the Weimar Repub- 
lic. This spirit was exemplified by the followim 2 j[ineipies:.i^olt 
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education was completely voluntary ; it provided the typed of pro- 
grams draired by the enroUees; and it was locally administered, 
financed, and controlled, with a minimum of assistance from 
central government sources. 

On January 23, 1946, the Soviet MiliUry Administration issued 
Order Number 22, authorizing the establishment of adult schools 
in larger cities, thereby legalizing the efforts that were already 
under way. “ 

A statute for the adult schools appeared simultaneously as an 
annex to the order. ’* Both the order and the statute set the 
pattern for the development of adult education in the Zone: 
centralized control and a prescribed course of study for political - 
purposes. Adult schools were to be opened in the larger cities in 
order to “disseminate general and political knowledge among 
adults and youth.” They were to induct their work according 
to a unified course of study, which would be prepared by the Ger- 
man Administration for Public Education and approved by the 
Soviet Military Administration. The individual schools were 
placed under the direct supervision of the Ministries of Education 
of the five Stat^. Tlie local community was made responsible for 
financial support. The director of each school 'was selected by the 
German Administration for Public Education. The faculty, sup- 
plMnented by representatives of the political i^rti^ the Cultural 
Council, the Free German Trade Union Federation, and anti- 
Fascist committees, served as his council. An address delivered 
at the fiiat cultural conference of the German Communist Party, 
held in Berlin, February 3-5, 1946, stated the purpose of the adult 
education program : as follows : 

Th« trmnsmiaaion of thi* knowledge, achooling in the epirit of den^racy, 
doM noi take pUee for it* own lake, but to train the stodente of th^idalt 
aehools aa actiTiata in the atniggle for d«»oeratie reeonatniction. Tl>e 
adnlt schooia do n<A have t^ objective of tranmitting knowledge for its 
sske; their goal ia to make this knowledge a weapon for our practical, 
■odal, a^ political work. ** 

The fliat courses that were introduced consisted primarily of 

OWriMMMMUerMSn 4m- SewM^eWe Mnil—f»4Mlabb»Uim . . . Nr. Zt 
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foreign languages and vocational training. With the coming of 
economic planning 2 years later, more and more emphasis was 
placed on the adult schools as training centers_for the improve- 
ment of technical workers and the development of personnel. 
Courses in Marxism, political economy, and dialectical material- 
ism were offered, but they attracted few students in the early 
years. Evidently considerable pressure was required to maintain 
and develop them. 

By 1948, adult schools were in operation in all five States of the 
Zone. In January of that year the Soviet authorities ordered the 
expansion of the system through the development of new schools 
in (x>unty seats and larger cities and the establishment of branches 
in small towns and in lai^fe Industrie. ** This marked a new 
phase in the development of adult education in that the task of 
the adult school became crystallized: the support of the 2* *year 
economic plan, which was introduced in 1948. This objective was 
defined in the resolutions of the Third Conference of Adult School 
Directory, held in Berbn, November 17-19, 1948: 

The adalt Khool of uie Soviet Occupation Zone considera ita primary 
objective the practical and ideol<^caI mipport of the working claaa in ita 
atruggle for the fulfillment of the 2-year plan. Ita goal ia the training of 
politically conscious, vocationally qualified activists from the ranks of the 
adult working classy ** ^ 

The resolutions state further that the adult school has a com- 
mon objective with the Free German Trade Union Federation, 
the former being responsible for general vocational training, the 
latter for specialized training. In cases when* the Federation 
does not have the facilities, the school performs both tasks. The 
directora quot^ the following figures for achievements to 1948: 
106 adult schools with 241 branches; 12,047 courses with ^4,070 
students in 1947-48 ; 24 percent of the students reprinting the 
working classes, 39 percent, administrative officials; 2,784 brach- 
ere, 1,704 of whom were university graduates. 

The guideline for the y^r 1948-49 provided for the expansion 
of the Adult Education Department of the German Administra- 
tion for Public Education and the eatablishmept of insp^tion dis- 
tricts, each with a full-time inspector. It also proposed the intro- 
duction of examinations and certificate. New courses of study 
were to be developed in the foundations of scientific socialism, 

die dtr la DwTirMiail ipaei 11 

Jaaaar ItO. Erw^tmac 4m 6m VoOi^octe^alnz ia dtr Brnminm* 

wtmt Ttgalaihlanili ** (Orte ^ tbe GefwaandtiMB-Od^ of Ho Sorlot MlUtanr AAalatolgi^a* 
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hintdry, history of world Utorature, law, industrial economics, 
techniques of intellectural work, geolc^y, journalism, current 
affairs, economic history, economic geography, technology, scienti- 
fic agriculture, systematic philMophy, e<^nomic planning, and 
statistics. Courses were also to be developed that would lead to 
the fulfillment of r^uirements for university entrance. 

Considerable expansion took place in the following years, pro- 
ducing an enrollment of 325,000 by 1950, The schools themselves 
expanded rapidly into industry, -either by offering individual 
coursra, by establishing branches, or by establishing complete 
schools (industry adult schools) in industrial plants. A system 
of “delegation” was introduced under which workers were as- 
signed to particular courses during working hours,* During 1948- 
49, many adult schools developed complete courses leading to uni- 
versity entrance, usually designating these as the “evening 
secondary school.” In 1952, the latter were established as separate 
schools, numbering about 60 by 1965. ^ 

The first 5-year plan, introduced in 1951, called i^yhe increase 
of enrollments in adult schools to one million. Contest^ premiums; 
certificates, and similar devices, just as in industry, were intro- 
duced to assist in meeting quotas and objectives. 

A major change in administration took place with the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Culture in 1954, which, among other things, 
became responsible for the adult schools. At the same tiihe, the 
Department of Adult Education in the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion was abolished. The same change was made in the administra- 
tive districts and in the (xiuniies. Adult education became a part 
of “mass cultural work.” 

tiOtOANIZATION Of l«S« AND »ftSIOU»«T OiVflOfMein 

A number of developments in the educational system as a whole 
had a direct effect on the work of the adult schools. Among these 
were the introduction of evening and correspondence courses in 
technical schools; correspondence courses at universities; and the 
expansion of vocational and technical schools in industry. The 
role of the adult schools, therefore, r^uired clarification and 
revision. Upon reconunendation o!f the Politburo of the SED, a 
transformation of the tasks of the adult schools was announced 
in March 1966. The responsibility for adult schools was removed 
from the Ministry of Culture in 1967 and returned to the Min- 
istry of Public Education. The latter defined the new- role of 
schools in a formal announcement, dated July IS, 1967: 
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In accordance w^th the decision of the B 
"iJtmocratic Republic, "concerning the Change in the tasks of the adnli 
schools and the further development of the technical qualifications of 
workers” of Blarch 27, 1966, the course of study of adult schools may 
present the following programs: 

I. Systematic courses of study based on theAourses of study of thr- 
gfeneral school ; they will end with an examination. 

1 . Complete courses of study, leading to the educational objectives 
of the elementary school, the middle maturity, and the maturity 
examination. 

2. Complete courses of study leading to admission to technical schools 
and to university correspondence study. 

3. Single courses, leading to the objectives of the elementary, the 
middle, or the secondary school in a single subject. 

The certificates obtained through final examinations in these courses have 
documentary validity. 

II. Courses of Study without examinations. 

1. Courses of study in which specific subject areas are treated, 

a. On the basis of the courses of study of elementary, noiddle, or 
secondary schools. 

b. By free choice of subject areas taught in the elementary, middle, 
and secondary schools without being bound to the course of 
study. 

2. Other Courses. 

a. In social sciences, 

b. In foreign languages not taught in the general schools, 

c. In literature, art education, music, 

d. In pedagogy, psychology, 

e. In administrative law, economic policy, 

f. In subject areas meeting particular focal needs and conditions 
insofar as they do not contain vocational or inservice training. ** 


GERMANY 
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Adult education in the Soviet Zone, therefore, has become 
essentially the “Evening School for Adults,” emphasizing the cur- 
riculum of the elementary, middle, or secondary sch^ls, terminat- 
ing with examinations and leading to certificates eq^l in value 
to those issued by^the regi^r schools. These courses Vstudy are 
supplemented by some for which no examinations are 

given. The broad ^ucept^* ^^^^ult education characteristic of 
Western democra^, nan^ely a program through which the in- 
dividual can pursue Ws personal, vocational, and cultural interests 
on a purely voluntftry .^Iwis in facilities designed and operated to 
meet the expressed m^s and desires of the individual, has 
virtually disappeared. ^ 



ii ** l^lirproirnimnt Volk»hoclwcliiil*ii, L JuII IW7*** (Coura** of Study for Adult 

ScbooU* u of July 1, 1967.) Am quoted in Goteebo, op. clt.. n, P. f 8. - 





CHAPTER VIII 


Educational Administration and Rnanco 

■ / 

T he agencies responsible for the administration of educa- 
tion have been indicated, in general,, in the pre<^ing chap- 
ters. A systematic listing of these i^rencaes with a summary of 
their responsibilities, should serve to clarify the total administra- 
tive structure. 


PrinciplM of School Administrotion 

The basic handbook on school law and administration in the 
Soviet Zone devotes a lengthy section to an exp<Mition of five 
principles of administration: * 

1. The principle of the leading role of the working class and 
its party . — ^The Socialist Unity-Party, as the “party of the work- 
ing classes*' is responsible for an action program in all areas of 
public life. It establishes the goals of Uie State and indicates the 
means for their fulfillment. It exercises its authority through 
the established administrative agencies in all fields. 

2. The principle of continuous involvement (T/ the broad 
masses of the working classes tn the solution of school prob~ 
lems . — ^According to this principle participation of the masses in 
school affairs takes place through the permanent commissions for 
public education in the districts and counties, the mass organiza- 
tions, and other device for individual participation. The function 
of the permanent compaissions is to support the department of 
education Of the distri^ and county councils in carrying out the 
educational and cultural program. The central government util- 
ize the commissions as control agencies to insure that its direc- 
tives are carried out. The commissions also study the needs and 
wishes of the people and make recommendations to the adminis- 
trative agencies. 

Some other Agencies tl^ug^ which the masses participate in 
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educational affairs are the political parties, the Free German 
Trade Union Federation, the Free German Youth, the Democratic 
Leaflrue of Women, the Society for German-Soviet Friendship, the 
Culturaf Council for the Democratic Reconstruction of Germany, 
the Society^ for the Protection of Children, the Society for Sport 
and Technology, and the Society for the Dissemination of Scien- 
tific Knowledge. 

Finally the individual worker rhas the right to submit sugges- 
tions and complaints to administrative agencies. 

8. The principle of ‘'democratic centralism” and “double sub- 
ordination .” — Democratic centralism is defined by the handbook 
as the planned direction of economic and cultural development 
through the strict subordination of the lower administrative 
organs to hisdier ones. At the same time, it represents the develop- 
ment of local initiative, the maximum consideration for local dif- 
ferences, and the development of the independence of the workers 
wathin the framework of a unified, independent plan. Double sub- 
ordination refers to vertical and horizontal organization. Verti- 
cally, the department of education of the county, for example, is 
responsible to the Ministry of Public Education throufi^ the 
department of education of the district. Horizontally, it is an 
agency of the county council, responsible to it. 

4. The principle of. the enforcement of sociaUstic law . — Every 
organ of educational administration is responsible for the exact 
execution of all orders and resolutions in its field. This is accom- 
plished through a system of inspection, both internal and ex- 
ternal. Intermtl inspection is represented by the inspection sys- 
tem of the Ministry of Public Education and its subordinate 
agencies. External inspection is performed by agencies not 
responsible to the Ministry, especially the Central Commission 
for State Inspection. Finally there is a “public inspection,*' car- 
ried on by the workers throus^ their own agencies^ throu^^ 
meetings and conferences, through the mass organization, and 
through the pr^. 

5. The principle of conscious application of the objective laws 
of docuU development . — ^The “objective” law on which all eco- 
nomic, social and educational law is based is the economic law 
of socialism. * 

Utmost importance in all administration is placed on the 
“cadre” system. The cadre constitute the core of dependable, key 
workers, stationed in all agencies and at all levels to execute tiie 
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laws, orders, and instructions issued by the central authorities. 
“The cadre in the held of public education are the power that 
guarantees the execution of the directives of the party and 
government” • 


Tha Adminlstrotiva Aganclat: A Summary 

> MPAIUUNT OF eiNnAl BHICATION, CENTIAL 

coMuwirm of thi kd 

The Cent^ Committee of the SED is the chief policy-making 
agency of tiie German authorities in the Zone. The Department 
of Elducation prepares major laws and decrees in its field, issues 
policy guidance, and supervises the work of the Ministry of 
Public Education. 

» 

TM cornea Of MiNisras 

\ 

The Council of Ministers, constituting the cabinet directly 

under the Prime Minister, is the primary executive agency. Major 
laws and decrees are usually issued^ in the name of the Council. 

s 

mi MINISItT OF FUtUC BMfCATION 

Before the establishment of the German Democratic Republic 
by the Soviet authorities, the German Central Administration for 
Public Education bore the primary responsibility for the, entire ^ 
educational program, including vocational, technical, and higher 
education. The direct successor to the Central Administration is 
the Ministry of Public Education, established together with thj|«*— 
other Ministries in October 1949. It is no longer responsible for 
technical and hiidier education, but it is liie chief administrative 
agency for all ottier levels of education. 

The Ministry is directly responsible for the general schools 
and supervises the develoinnent of detailed courses of study. In \ 

addition, it provides the overall guidance for vocational education, 
directs the program of adult education and is responsible for 
teacher training. The Minister is assisted and guid^ by a coun- 
cil, consisting of the Minister, the State Secretary, the Deputy 
Minister,' all Department heads, and a number of leading educa- 
tors who are not members of the Ministry. 


* IM4.. r. ui. » 
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- At the district and local level, the woric of the Ministry is car- 
ried out by the d^p^ttnents of edMC€tiion of the district, county , 
and city councils. Th^ departments have a dual subordination, 
both to the Ministry and to their respective c^clU. District 
' departments are advised by tiie pedagogieol cabweto. Individual, 
schools operate under the supervision of the county or city de- 
partments. The director of every school with four or ^ more 
teachers has a pedagogicoi eouneil as an advisory body.^ District 
and county departments have sections for school administration, 

- school inspection, assistance to youth, institutional traininif, and 
physical training. 

A number of specialised agencies have been established directly 
under the Ministry : 

Tke German Pedagogical Central Institute is responsible for 
the theoretical and philosojdiical foundations of the educational 
system. It develops detailed courses of study for the general 
’ schools, translates Soviet writings for use in the Zone, conducts 
research, and serves as a training center for research workers. 
The organ of the council is the monthly magazine, Pacdagogik. 

The German Central Inetitute for Materials of Instruction, 
formerly the central, 01m library, prepares and distributes films, 
slides, cfiwts, maps, and other instructional materiab, not includ- 
ing textbooks. 

The Central Institute for Inservice Training develops plans, 
instructions, and materials for the compulsory inservice training 


program. 

The Central Institute for Inservice Training of Music Teachers 
is similar to the above. 

The Central House of the Pioneer Organization *‘Emst Thaeb 
mann” in Lichtenberg directs the work of all pioneer houses. 

The Central Station for Young Technicians, The Central Star 
tion for Young Scientists, **WaUer Ulbricht,** Md The Central 
Station for Young Tourists; **Youth Guard,** dir^ local stations 
of their respective organisadons. 

The German Teachers* Library in Berlin and the Comenius 
Library in Leipzig are floajor libraries in the field of education. 

Volk und Wissen Verktg, a state-owned publishing house, prints, 
and distributes all textbooks. The content of the texts is developed 
in cl o ee cooperatton with t^ German P^lagogical Centra Inrti- 
tute. Volk und Wissen Verlag also publishes the weekly teiidier^ 
newspaper, **Deutsehe LehrerxeUung, and the montiily magasim 

for vocational education, Bem/sMIdimp. 

The Ministry also controls directly the School of Pedagogy ^ 
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PotsdaoL the seven pedagogical inetitutes for training teachers 
for the intermediate level (Guestrow, Dresden, Leipzig, Halle, 

Erfurt, Huelhausen, and Chonnitz), and the institute for train- 
ing kindergarten jteachers in Klein-Welka and Radibor. .The 
departmente of education of the districts administer the teacher 
training institutes for primary teachers. 

TM MINISltY OP USOI AND VOCATIOMAl RMICATION 

Established in November 1954 this ministry was made re- 
sponsible for vocational education, performing the same functions 
in this held as the Ministry of Public Education performed in 
general education. Departmente of labor and vocational educa^ 

Hon, with the dual subordinaticm alr^uly noted, were established 
in district, county, and city councils. At the same time, the De- 
partment of Vocational Education in the Ministry of ^ucation 
was abolished. 

The German Institute for Vocational Education was established - 
as an arm of the Ministry to develop ^urs^ of study and 
methods of instruction for vocational schools. . 

Hie Ministry worked in close cooperation with the various 
technical minietries, which controlled the technical content of 
instruction in vocational schools. 

In 1968, the Ministry was abolished together with a number 
of tec hnic al ministries. Its general functions were returned to a 
Department of Vocational Education in the Ministry of Public 
Education. The functions perfoimed by the technical ministries 
were assigned prhoarily to associations of socialized industries. 

TNI STATI naiTAUAT POI HIOHBI lOUCATION 

The Secretariat was established in 1961 to control all institutions 
of hijdier education except those in the fidds of education, music, 
and flne arts. Prior to this date, institutions for hi^er education 
were directly administered by the States in whidi th^ were 
located. The responsibilitir for tedinical education was added to 
the State Secretariat in 1952. The title of the agency, therefore, 
frequei^ ai^iears as the State Secretariat for Technical and 
Higher Bducatimi. In this field, the Secrdariat cooperates with 
the technical ministriee in the developmmit of technical content of 
' courses, but is responsible for the overall direction of the total 
program of tedinica] education. 

The Secretariat publidies Die Facheehnle and Dae Hoehechub 
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weaen, offlcUl monthly magazines for technical and h^er 
tion respectively. Because of the extensive power of the Secie- 
tariat over the individual institutions of higher education, tho 
traditional university autonomy no longer exists. 

THI MIHISTtY Of CUUUM 

EsUblished in 1954, » this Ministry is responsible for 
culture” program, including art, music, folk festivals, thea^ 
museums, public Ubraries, “houses of 

grams, aid similar activities. From 1964 to 1967 'tjdso dire^ 
SiTp^am of adult education. Responsibility for the latter was 
then returned to the Ministry of Public Education. * 


School Finonca 

Since the abolition of the live sUtes of ihe ^^iet ^ 
1962, the levels of government are repented ^the Cen^l 
Administration, the fifteen distri^ which replac^ 
the urban and rural counti^ and the communities i^thm the 
counties. Each level has some r^ponsibility for 
finance. The percent of the total budget utiliz^ for 
tion at each level is reported to be: 
ties, 60 percent; all Communities and coun^, 
all "districts, communities, and counties, 15-20 percent, tots 
budget of the Zone, about 4 percent • ^ . ... j. 

The education budget is part of the central ^ 

prepared annuaUy by the Ministry of I^nam^. This bud|^« 
bas^ in turn on the central economic pUn. A 2-y»r plan was 
introduced in 1948, the first 6-year plan in 1961, 

6-year plan in 1968. Annual economic pUns are based on these 

** ^kl^ng Rt every level of administration ^oDoi^ 
regulations and a standard system of accounts iwed by tte 
Ministry of Finance. The educational budget 
10 mitior divisions of the central budget (1) PubUc e**"®;*^ 
vocational education, and sport; (2) science a^ culture; and (8) 
central administration. Higher education falls mto the second 
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category. The administrative expenses of the ministries con- 
cerned with education are part of the third. All the other levels 
of education are part of the first. 

Specific responsibilities for the planning and execution of the 
annual budget and the disbursement and control of funds have 
been established for each level, from the director of the individual 
school to the community, county, district, and Zonal level. Each 
level of administration also has specific responsibilities for pro- 
ducing the required revenues. 

The central budget consists of the budget of the central govern- 
ment plus the budget^ of the districts; the district budget, in 
turn, includes the budget of the district council plus the budgets 
af the <x>unties ; the budget of rural counties includes the budget 
of the (X)unty council and the communities; that of urban coun- 
ties, the budget of the city council and the city subdivisions. 

Greater Berlin, for example, has 22 subdivisions, 8 of which are 
in the Soviet Sector. ^ 

The assignment of financial responsibility, in general, is as 
follows : 

1. Communitiei or city subdiviiions: Maintenance and general repair of 
■chool plants; purchase and replacement of school furniture; medical 
supplies; school librar^ books; instructional materials; and the wages 
of secretarial and custodial personnel. 

2. Urban or rural counties: the major itenu of the education budget for 
the county council are salaries of teaching and administrative personnel 
and the general expenses of the county department of education. 

3. Districts: In addition to the expenses of the district departments of 
education, the districts are responsible for financing the teacher train- 
ing institutes fgr primary teachers. 

4. The Centra] Government: The central government is directly re- 
sponsible for financing higher education. A Zone-wide school construc- 
tion program is in progress as part of the general postwar reconstruc- 
tion program and the 6-year plans. Details of financial participation 
in school construction by the various administrative levels are not 
available to the writer at the present time. The expenses of the 
Ministries concerned with educaticm and of the subordinate agencies 
directly rmiponsible to them, such as the various Central Institutes 
thst have been listed, constitute a considerable item in the central 
budget for education.* 

Great emphasia is placed on the participation of parents' coun- 
cils, sponsoring firms, Uie mass organizations, and t£e general 
population in school finance: "The participation of so large a num- 
ber of coworkers and helpers has a dual goal. Firat, it shall lead 

(Tkte w fa uM K t pfgiliM Oh M tft l OM of mkaU iaoMlol proeotefois Wi dom sot girm m 
MaM p lE lai o of irtooi §mmmm ^ oi loodte.) 
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to the objective tiuit a large number of workers beccnne informed 
about the hnancid ' and cultural policy of our ^yorkers’-and- 
Peasants’ State and thereby will have a better understanding of 
.many government actions and will themselv^ become participants 
in the execution of th^ actions. Secondly, large portions of the 
population should participate in the management of the State; 
each individual should recognize the re£yx>nsibility which he is 
permitted to beaiv^ participation by the workers that is possible 
only in our social order — and which he is obligated to bear.” ’ 

A pommon example of this participation is the provision by 
sponsoring Arms of equipment and materials for school ^ops and 
provision at industry expense of space and ^uipment for industry 
vocational schools. Parents* councils and other groups fr^uently 
raise money for special projects and other purpose. All |unds 
received or expended by the schools must be reflected in the 
tral budget and related accounts. 

The id>ove discussion of school flnance, a technical and detailed 
subject, is illustrative rather than complete. 

•IbfaL. p. m 



CHAPTER IX 



Educational Rotations Botwoon tht Fedoral 
Ropublic and tho Soviot Zone 

I 

The Refugee Problem 


Article 11 of the Basic Law of the Federal Republic establishes 
the right of all German nationals to move fiwly anywhere in 
Germany. * Consequ^tly, with the exception of some security 
measure, there areino restrictions impeded by the Federal Re- 
public on entrance from the Soviet Zone. Incoming. German are 
under no obligation to report to Government agencies, except for 
the registration of their addr^s, required of all German r^idents, 
and are not restricted in their choice of residence or occupation. 
Only insofar as tiiey desire assistance from Government sources • 
must they int)ceed throufidi established channels. Since the vast 
majority of refugee require assistance, alm^t all of them, as the 
first step in this proems, report to one of Uie three federal refugee 
centers. West Beriin, Giessen, or Uelzen, immediately upon tlmir 
arrival in the Feder^ Republic or shortly thereafter, where they 
are screened. In 1956, 87.9 percent were accepted ; in 1967, 96.2 
percent; and in the first half of 1958, about 98 percent * 

Hie Federal ifinistry for Expellees, Refugees and War Victims 
reported ttiat as of July 1, 1957, 8,060,000 German refugees from 
the Soviet Zone had entered the Federal Republic. * Added to the 
9,100,000 German expeUees from the East in ^e immediate post- 
war period, this brings the number of expell^ and refugee in 
the Federal Republic to over 12,000,000, 22 percent of the total 
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population. Every effort has been and is being made to assimilate 
them. A spokesman for the Ministry estimated in 19B8 that 
40 percent were completely assimilated, 50 percent were well^ p 
the way, and about 10 percent, primarily the most recent arriva“ 
were just beginning the process. About 400,000 were still in 
emergency camps and reception centers. 


THi tWUOK PIOSLIM AM) lOUCAnON 

The stream of refugee from the Soviet Zone to the Federal 
Republic has always contained a considerable number of educa- 
tors from all levels. From June 807 1952, to the end of 1956, 9370 
teachers fled the Zone. * * The following recent figures on incoming 
refugee were reported to the Parliament of the Fedral Republic 
by Ernst Lemmer, Minister of All-German Affairs: 

January 1, 1958-Auaurt 15, 1958: 818 doctors, veterinarians and dentists; 

115 pharmsdsts; over 250 professors, lecturers and assistants; over 2,800 

teachers. 

Auirust 1958, alone: 619 teachers, €12 of them trained since 1945. 

Janua^-December, 1957: 8,100 ar»duat^ of the secondary schools.' 

ITie enrollment of Soviet Zone students in the Universiti^ of 
the Federal Republic is about 6,000-7,000. Numerous reports imd 
studies present additional figure. A study of higher education 
in the Soviet Zone published in 1953 devotes 15 pages to a list of 
professors and students who were arrested in the Zone up to June 
1953. • The Federal Committee for Youth Reconstruction states 
in a report issued in 1955 that over 8,000 secondary school 
students and graduate from the Zone had entered the Federal 
Republic. J The monthly magazine of the Association of Teachers 
and Officials Driven from the Soviet 2k>ne reports in ahnoet every 
issue individuals and groups who were diunissed, arreted, or 
who fled to the West. • Numerous other references could be cited, 
but the general picture is clear. A significant number of students, 
educators, and other professional personnel are constantly leav- 
ing the Soviet Zone. The numbers fluctuate according to specific 
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moves toward “socialization" in the Zone. For example, the in- 
tensification of the socialization of universities, expressed in the 
conferences of February 1958, brought such a sharp increase in 
defections that Ulbricht in April announced a softer policy to- 
ward older professors. Shorts^ of teachers, scientific personnel, 
professors, medical personnel, and others are evidently a persist- 
ent and serious problem in the Soviet Zone. 

ttCfmON IN THI WifT 

Incoming teachers and professors are ^Tsorbed as rapidly as 
P(^ible in the Federal Republic through normal educational 
channels — the State Ministri^ of Education for the former, the 
autonomous universities and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion for the latter. The Association of Teachers and Officials 
Driven from the Soviet Zone was organized in 1963 to provide 
some assistance to incoming refugees, and especially to keep the 
people of the Federal Republic informed on educational develop- 
ments and conditions in the Soviet Zone. Johannes Giesberts, 
member of the City Council of Colc^e and himself a refugee, has 
been president of the organization since its inception. 

The Government of the Federal Republic, the Governments of 
the Individual Stat^, Counties, and Municipalities, and nongov- 
ernmental agencies, such as the welfare oi^nizations of both 
the Catholic and the Evangelical church — all participate in the 
assimilation process. In 1967 the Federal Government provided 
assistance in the amount of DM 6,^6,000 for students from the 
Zone and DM 3,375,000 for secondary-school graduates who were 
beginning their studio in the Federal Republic. The correspond- 
ing figures budgeted for 1968 were 6,037,000 and 3,376,000 
respectively. • 

Resolutions have been adopted by the Permanent Conference 
of Ministers of Culture to regulate the r^xignition of maturity 
certificates and university oiurses presented by students from 
the Zone. In geneial, maturity certificate issued to December 31, 
1950, are recc^gnized without question. Th<Me issued after that 
date are recognized in principle, but the student must take a 
special exa m i na tion for university entrance. He is not, expected, 
however, to meet the requirements of the maturity examinations 
of the Federal Republic. Students who have coibpleted not more 
than s^nesters at a university or institution of similar rank 
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must take an examination in order to have their work validateo. 
Students with more than semesters can be admitted without 
examination. ^ 

Although r^olutions of the Permanent Conferenw are iM)t 
binding on the States, they nevertheless represent a consensus of 
viewpoint that has, a strong influence on the educational authori- 
ties of the Stotes. The provisions described above are being fol- 
lowed ip aU States with a high degree of uniformity. The general 
viewpoint expressed throughout the Federal Republic is to give 
the student from the Zone the best possible opportunity to carry 
on his woik rather than to penaliae him for being the victim of 
developments in the Zone that are completely beyond his control. • 




Cultural end Profatslonal Ralationshlps 

« 

Until 1968 there was considerable informal interchange be- 
tween the Federal Republic and the Sovi^ Zone. German citixeni 
travelled across the border in either direction without excessive 
diflSculty. Soviet Zone repreaenUtives appeared at many educa- 
. tiomU sc^ntifle conference in the Federal Republic. The 
reverse was also true. At the Fifth Pedagogiel Conference in 
Leipzig in 1956 Alfred Wilke, in his welcoming address, noted ^ 
presence of repr^entatives from the Federid^Republic: "With 
pleasure I report to you triat a number/di West .German col- 
leagues are participating in our deliberatm^ To srou, <Mir col- , 
leagues from the German Federal Repuhlit^e extend our hearty 
greetings." ” None of th^ participants, according to reports, 
occupied ofllcial positions in the Federal Republi<L Soviet Zone 
authorities established special vacation programs for children 
from the Federal Republic; large numbers of childuen from the 

Zone spent their vacation in the Wo^ 

Lemmer, in his report cited earlier, explains the situa- 
tion as follows: "When the Soviet Zone Government recogni^ in 
1957 the poUtical-propagandistic expectations, which it had 
attached’ to the activation of all-German contacts, were not being 
fulfilled, the relaxations introduced since 1963 were gradually 
eliminated ... 
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‘“Hie nttmber of middle Germans who tra^Ued into the Fed- 
eral territory in the first half of 1968 was reduced by 76 percent 
in comparison to the same period of the preceding year . . . ” 
The number of Soviet Zone youth who stayed at youth centers in 
the Federal Republic on vacation trips in 1957 was 34,770; in 
1958, 2,168. In 1958, almost all applications from youth and sport 
groups of the Federal Republic for entry into the -So^et Zone 
were said to have been, rejected. Scientific conferences in 1965-57 
umally attracted 40 to 60 representatives from the Zone ; in 1958 
only scattered visitors attended. At one scientific conference to 
which 90 visitors from the Zone had been invited, SO appear^/' 
many of whom were nqt members of the association. Exchange 
of theater companies, choral groups, and others has virttially 
ceased. “ Developing gradually throughout 1957, the isolation of 
the Soviet Zone reached its high point in the new law concerning 
travel passes of December 11, 1957. 

INI ran uw op ofcnMi ii. itsr 

I 

This law revised the law of 1964 controlling passage across the 
border as follows : ^ 

Paragraph 8. 

(1) Whoflwr Imvgs or onten tlw territory of tlw Gennim Donocrotic 
Bopablie without the required perminioii, or who do^ not limit him- 
m 1| to the deftination,^ote, or period of ttow or other reetricUoiui of 
his travel or eojourn, will be poniahed by imprieoiunent up to 8 yrari 
or by fines. 

(2) Whoever oMsim for himeelf or for another by falee decleratioiia e 
penult to Irave of to enter the territory of the Genuun Democratic 
Bepublie will eleo be punished. 

(8) PreparaUona end attmnpto [to leave the territory] are puniahable. 

Paragraph 9. 

Whoever raaldea in the territory of the German Democratic Bepublie with- . 

out penaiaeUm, can be expelled from the German Democratic RepuWc. ** 

*nie pass law has had a marked ^ect on travel from the Zone 
to the Federal Republic, causing a decrease in 1958 of 75 percent 
over 1967. The reduction in educational, teientific, and cultural 
exchange between the Zone and the Federal Republic has already 
been noted. 
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Student travel had been restricted earlier by instructions issued 
by the State Secretary of Higher Education. These instructions 
specified that students of universities and technical schools re- 
quired special written permission to travel into any of the NATO 
countries. Passes could be issued if the university rector certified 
that the travel was necessary and was part of the student’s study 
program; for trips organized by social or. state organs for the 
purpose of establishing peaceful contacts between the Soviet Zone 
and the country concerned; in family emergencies where close 
relations were concerned. 

SUat»ekreUHmi« foer Hoch«sbulwe*en u«b«r die Beftierwortun* nm 
Rdten der Stodlerenden der Univer«ltaeteii. Hoch-und-FwhiichuleTi in MitgiledeeUaUn der 
WATO vom 24. M«l 1957/* (Instruction* of the SUte Sekretarint for Hlffher EducaUon Con- 
eerninff the Approval of Tmvel by Student* of the Unlver«ltle* and Technical SchooU In 
Member SUte* of NATO.) Do* Hochseh^UwtB^n, 1957, No. «. 
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CHAPTER X 


Th« School Systom of Borlin 


Four-Power Control of Berlin 

Under the 4-power agreements for the postwar occupation and 
government of Germany, Berlin was to be governed as a single 
unit, although each of Jthe four powers occupied a specific sector. 
The head of the allied government for the city was the Kom- 
mandatura, consisting of the four commandants of the city. Under 
the Kommandatura, committees were established to conduct four- 
power discussions and to reach agreements on operations in all 
major areas of concern, including education. 

In practice, however, it was found that the areas in which 
unanimity could be achieved werejimited. Each of the four pow- 
ers administered educational matters in its sector almost on an 
individual basis. Education in each sector, therefore, tended to 
approximate the educational patterns that were evolving in the 
respective zones of occupation. 

Neither the first * * nor the second * cumulative review of educa- 
tion published by the oflice of the Military Governor, U.S. Zone, 
which together covered the period from the beginning of the oc- 
cupation to 30 April 1947, made any reference to Quadripartite 
activities or agreements. 

The third report, which extended one month beyond the suspen- 
sion of quadripartite deliberations in March 1948, devoted over 
two pages to a review of quadripartite activity. The following 
agreements are listed; or discussed in some detail : 

Control Council Directive No. 4: "Confiscation of Literature of a Nasi and 

Militarist Nature,” 18 May^Mfi. 

Control Council Directive NoT 28: "Limitation and Demilitarisation of 

Sport in Germany.” 


* SifaMffoN /Mglon IU«rl«w). MonUilr rqKurt of tha MUHorr Oovamor. 

*** ******** *f Military Goyanunent for Oarmany. UA [OMGU8], 

*MaaaMoa a«U SMtUm (ConoUtiya Raylaw). Raport of tlw MUtary OoyaiW. UA Ceaa. 
Mo. ta Borllai OMOU8. April 1*47. ^ 
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Control Coundl Diroctive No. 82; "DtadpUnwy Momuto* Miw 

inff and AdminiitroUve Staffs of. Educational Inatitations, Teaddng Staffs 
and Students Guilty of Militaristic, Nasi, or antl-D«nocratic Propaganda. 
Control Council Diroctive No. 64; “Basic Prindplee fot the Democratisa- 
tion of Education in Germany," June 26, 1947. 

Control Council Directive No. 66: “Basic Prlnciplee for Adult Education 
in Germany," October 28, 1947. * . 

Directive Nuniber 54 was considered to be of special siffiu- . 
ficance in quadripp^ite relationships and seemed to be a long step 
forward toward the development of a comprehensive educational 
program for all of Germany. Agreement was reached on Decem- 
ber 11, 1947, for the establishment of a working party to study 
the curriculum of the schools in all zones. On March 20, 1948, 
however, the Soviet member withdrew from the Allied Coi^rol 
CouncU. On November 30, 1948, the Kommandatura ceased to 
function and Berlin became a city divided. Between there ^ 
dates, on June 22, 1948, the Kommandatura approved the S^ool 
Law of Greater Berlin, adopted by the Berlin City Council on 
November 13, 1947, and declared it effective as of June 1, 1948. 


Th* School Iqw of Grocilor Boriin 


V 


The School Law of Greater Berlin reflected the influence of 
both the USSR and the Western Governments. It provided for a 
system of education, therefore, that was different from the edu- 
cational systems of any of the four zones, but had m^ points in 
common with all of them. 

The school system was to consist of a 12-year, modified sii^^ 
track system. During the first 4 years instruction was to be built 
around community study (Heimatkunde) wittout a signiflcMt 
division into separate subjects. Beginning with the fi^ 
the division of instruction into separate subjects wpuld begim M 
this point, a niodem foreign language would also b^troducM 
as an elective. Beginning with seventh grade, instruction to to 
be divided into a compulsory core program and individual eleroye 
subjecto. The latter would provide the opportunity for the study 
of a second foreign language, for example, Latin. 

The upper four grades of the 12-year system, which comprise 
the secondary school, would be divided into two branches: the 
practical branch and the scientific br^ch. Both branches, how- 
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ever, were to be taught in the same school buflding and, insofar 
as possible, were to receive common instruction in the subjects 
that lent themselves to this treatment. Special emphasis was to 
be placed on the development of a democratic viewpoint in the 
students. 

In the ninth frade of the practical branch, general education 
was to be supplemented by an introduction to the trades. Grades 
10 through 12 would consist of attendance at a vocational school 
for at least 12 hQurs per week, supplemented by an apprentice* 
ship. Full-time vocational schooling could be substituted for the 
apprenticeship. Upon cmnpletion of the vocational school a stu- 
dent could enter a techniciU school, such as an engineering or 
commercial school, which would qualify him for university 
entrance. 

- The scientific branch of the secondary school would provide 
instruction in natural science, modem language, and the humani- 
ties. These cor^pond to the three traditional types of sei^dary 
schools in Germany. Completion of the scientific branch qualified 
thf graduate for university entrance. 

Special courses and evening schools were to be provided and 
other arrangements were to be made to provide additional oppor- 
tunities for qualified adults to prepare themselves for university 
admission. Special schools for the hsmdicapped and slow learners 
were also to developed. 

The entire school system was to be administered as a unit by 
the Magistracy of Greater Berlin. The schools were to be free 
and textbooks were to be furnished. B^diming with the ninth 
grade, a system of stipends for the needy was to be introduced. * 


Tha DfvidMl City 



Before any real progress toward the implementation of The 
School Law could be made, the division of Berlin into East and 
West became compl^ West Berlin, a member of the Federal 
-Republic operated iti school system in accordance with the above 
School Law until 1961, whm some modifications were made. The 
8-year common school was reduced to 6 ymurs, corresponding 
thereby approximately to the school systems of Bronen and Ham- 
burg. The 12-year system was extended to 18 to conform to the 
systems established in all states of the Federal Republic 
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The Soviet Sector of BerUn became one of the 16 
tive districts of the Soviet Zone. Difference between the schwl 
system of the Soviet Sector and of ^e Soviet Zone were rapidly 

eliminated, so that today the two are identi^l. 

The major institution of higher education in ^ 

World War II was the Friedrich- Wilhelms University. Founded 
in 1807, it had grown rapidly in size and stature, achie>ung re^- 
nition as one of the leading universities of Germany. “ 

the Soviet Sector, it was dominated completely 
authorities after the war. Communist pressure on faculty «md 
students led anti-communist representatives to fonn a wnimi^ 
for planning a university in West Berlin. The cutonation of the 
work of this committee was the founding of the F^ 
of Berlin in the American Sector, approved by Uni^ Sta^ 
authorities on August 30. 1948, charter^ on November 4, jmd 
opened in a public ceremony on December 4 aU these e^nte 
tSing place while the Berlin blockade and “^-^t were at th^ 
heigS. A considerable number of faculty and studente 
University of Berlin immediately transferred from the Soviet 
sector to the new institution. Over 5,000 applications were sub- 
mitted for the first semester. ‘ 

Tod»jr, the Free University of Berlin enrolU approxim^ 
11,000 students, about 8,000 *of whom are from the Soviet Sector 
of Berlin and the Soviet Zone. 

• K«to*.kl 0~r«. - Der Itaapf »m Beriliu U»lT*r*to«t." <Th* 8tni«iW far BwBii'i 
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CHAPTER XI 


In Britf R«vi«w 


T he major slogans applied to educational activity are *‘patri- 
otic education” and “polytechnic education.” The first is 
primarily concerned with ^e development of socialist ideology. 
The second is a basic concept of the relationship between educa- 
tion and life in modem technological society as expounded by 
. Biarx, Engels, and Lenin and by educational leaders in the Soviet 
Union. Since 1953, and especially since 1956, polytechnic educa- 
tion has been proclaimed M the Soviet Zone as the key to basic 
educational reform. It is finding: expression in practice, among 
other ways, throujdi the “day in industry,” introduced in the 
schools on a zone-wide basis, September 1, 1958. The Ministry 
of Public Education ^timated that 400,000 children aged 13-18 
were participating in the program by January 1959. 

To achieve its objectives, Soviet Zone has developed a 
comprehensive school system from the kindergarten through 
higher education, supplemented by a broad program of adult 
education and a wide variety of out-of-school activiti^, including 
the youth organizations, clubs for children and young people, 
parents’ councils, and the mass organizations. Through this sys- 
tem, the machinery exists for keeping the objectives of the ad- 
ministration before the eyes of the population of all ages at all 
times. It reaches into the hcune, into the place of employment, 
and into leisure-time and recreational activities. 

The central feature in the organization of general education is 
the “single-track” system, <x>nsisting of an 8-year elementary 
school, followed by a 4-year secondary school. Within this system, 
a new 10-year school, existing at first only as a 2-year extension 
of the elmentary school, has rapidly moved into the forefropt 
oif educational planning. By 19^, c(nnpletion of the 10-year 
school is schedu^ to be compulsory for all children. The most . 
recmit pronouncemente of the Zone authorities r^er to it as the * 
10-year secondary school. It app^us, therefore, that the 10-year , 
school, modeled on the 10-year school as ^veloped in the Soviet 
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Union up to 1968-69, is expected to be the core of the general 
education system of the future. 

Four roads to higher education exist: 

1. Elementary edoention foUoamd by vocational education, the latter lead- 
ing to aehoola which qualify etudenta for higher education in 

their particular field of itudy. 

2. Evening secondary schools which make it possible for employed persons 
to obtain the certificate of maturity. 

S. Woikers’-and-peasants' faculties at the universities. ^ 

4. Begular secondary schools, leading to the certificate of maturity. 
Higher education, represented by 46 institutions, is character- 
ized by a hi^ degree of specialisation, indicated by the lari^ 
number of institutions that work in a single field. Only six uni- 
versities and the single Institute of Technology are comprehen- 
sive institutions. 

The educational system in the Soviet Zone of Germany is highty 
centralized, administered primarily by the Ministry of Public 
Education; the SUte Secretariat for Technical and Higher Edu- 
cation, and their subordinate organizations. 

Publications appearing in the Zone as well as pronouncements 
of leading oflScials contain a mixture of praise for the achieve- 
ments that have been made and criticisms of shortcomings. Au- 
thorities state that they have broken the capitalistic-bourgdois 
monopoly on education and have established the democratic school 
that must become the school for all of Germany when reunion 
takes place. On the other hand, they state thafmany errors must 
be corrected. A major problem that is mentioned again and again 
U “revisionism,” deviations from the standard viewpoint ex- 
pounded by the authorities. Qonsiderable critical comment on 
the experience of the day in industry appears in the press. 

Extension of opportunities for advanced education to large 
numbers of young people who, in the past, followed the elemen- 
tary-vocatiopal school road to the practical trades, and the 
devek>iMnent of a comprehensive system of stipends appear to 
have considerable popular support. If the ideological require- 
ments on which the use of these expanded facilities depends 
were not present, the Ji>roadening of opportunities for education 
and the measures for flnandal assistance might receive more 
genera] support. 

The continuing flight from the Soviet'Zone of Germany, of pro- 
fessora, teachers, and other educators, holds much evidence that 
gieat numbers of educators within the Zone do not accept the 
ideology of the Soviet leadership nor the measures for its enforce- 
ment within the Zone. 
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unnumbered p. 

Universitaeten und Hochschulen la der Sowjetzone, (Uni- 

veraitin and Institutions of University Rank in the Soviet Zone.) Nach 
dem Stand vom Juli 1957. Bonn: Bundeaministerium fuer gesamtdeutache 
Fragen, 1967. 80 p. 

— * ' — — Universitaeten und Hochschulen in der Sowjstsons. (Uni- 
versities and Other Institutions of University Rank in the Soviet Zone.) 
Zweite, ueberarbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Bonn: Bundesministerium 
fuer geaamtdeutache Fragen, Desember 1958. 80 p. 

Zur Situation dsr Studsnten in der Sowjetzone. (On the, . 

Situation of Students in the Soviet Zone.) Bohn: Bundauninisterium fuer 
gesarntdentsche Fragen, 1957. 65 p. 

Bundesministerium fuer Vertriebene, Fluechtlinge, und Kriegs- 

beschaedigte. Notaufnahtne von Zuwanderer der SBZ. (Emergency Re- 
ception of Incoming Persons from the Soviet Zone.) Berlin: Bundes- 
minister fuer Vertriebene, Fluechtlinge und Kriegabeschaedigte, 8. Juli 
1958. Mimeo. 2 p. 

Deutsche Demokratiache Republik. "Gesetx ueber den Fuenfjahresplan der 
Deutschen Demokratischen Republik 1951/55, vom 1. November 1951.” 

, (Law Concerning the 5-year Plan for the Development of the Economy of 
the German Democratic Republie 1961-55.) Gesstxblatt', 1951, p. 978-991. 

“(Seaets ueber den sweiten Fuenfjahresplan sur Entwieklung der 

Volkawirtschaft in der Deutschen Dmokratischen Republik fuer die Jahre 
1968-1960, vom 9. Januar 1958.” (Law Concerning the Second 5- Year 
Plan for the Development of the E^oroy of the German Democratic 
Republic for the Tears 1956-1960.) Gssstsbiatt /, 1958, p. 41-68. 

— — “Geaets ueber die Teilnahme der Jugend am Anfban der Deutschen 
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Doiu^ratiichen Republik ond die Foerderun# der Jofend in Schole and 
Beraf, bd Sport and Erholunff. voin 8. Febraar, 1960.” (Law Cwiceming 
the Participation of Youth in the Development of the German Federal 
RepuUicand the Advan^ment of Youth in School and Vocaticm, in Sport 
and Recreation.) OeeetahloM, 1960, p. 96-99. 

j “Geeetx ueber die VervoUkonunung und Vereinfachunf der Arbeit dee 

Staataapparateo in der DDR vom 11. Februar 1968." (Law for the Per- 
faction and SimpUflcation of the Work of Government Adminietration in 
the German Democratic Republic.) Getttxblatl J, 1968, p. 117-120. 

“Ordnunff fur Abl^n« der 1. Lehrerpniefun* fuer Lehritraefte an 

Berufeachulen ( Pruefu^eordnun^) " vom 12. Fd>ruar 1966. (Examination 
for Teachere of the Voottional Schoola.) Aa quoted in Enfdbert, 
EntwiekUmg und Stand d*r lahmrhddung wi MitUld*ut»ekJan4L P. 114- 


115. 

“Ordnun^ lur Ablegung der 2. Lehrerpmefunif fuer Wirkraefte an 

Berufeachulen (Pniefungeordnung) vom 12. Februar 1966. (Regulatiooa 
for the Second Teachers Examination for Tmi^rs of ihm Vocational * 
Schools.) As quoted in Engelbert, M., Entwicklmng agd Stand dt 
Luhr^rhildung in Mitt^dsuttehkmd. P. 116-117. 

*‘KchtUnie xur Vereinlfung der Ausbiklongntaet||p fuer die 

Berufsausbildung in der soaialistischen Wirtschaft vwn ff. September 
1966." (Guideline for the Unification of Training Chanters for Vocati<mal 
Education in the Socialistic Ecomray.) As quoted in Dot B0ruf$»chmlwt0n 
in der Sow/etsone, iweite Auflage. P. 4. 

“Statut dee Deutscher Paedagogischen Zentralinstituts.” (Statute of 

the German Pedagogical Central Institute.) As quoted by Ei^lbert, M., 
Beriehi ue6«r Entwieidung und Stand das Sehultpsaans in MittaUautsah* 
land. . . , Anlage 14. 6 p. 

Pi0 Verfaasung dor DauUehan DamcJa^uUehan RapuhUk, (The Con- 
stitution of the (fcrman Democratic Republic.) Berlin: VEB Deutscher 
Zentralverlag. 46 p. 

“Verordnung ueber die BeKhaeftigungsverhaeltnisse der wissen- 

schafUichen Assistenten und WissenachafUichen Hilfsassistenten an den 
Universitaeten und Hochschulen vom 22. Maers 1960.” (Order tor the 
Employment of Scientific Assistants and Scientific Junior .Asslrtl^ »t 
the Universities and Other Institutions, of University Bank.) As (poted in 
Univenitaatan und Ho^hsekuUn <a der Sowiatsona. P. 24. 

•'Veroidnung ueber die BUdung elnes Ministerlums fuer Kultur der 

Deutschen Demokratischen Republik vom 7. Januar 1964.” (Order for 
the Establishment of a Ministry of .Culture of the German Deanocratle 
Republic.) GMsUbtatt, 1964, p. 26-27. 

Deutsches Paedagogisches ZentraUnstitut. "Das Betriebspraktikum 

der Schueler allgeroeinbildenden Sehulen. Eine Anleitung, ansgearbdtet 
vom Deutschen Paedagogischen ZentraUnstitut, AbteUung Polytechnisehe 
BUdung.” (The Industrial Practicum for the Schools of General Educa- 
tion. A Guide, Prepared by the German Pedagogical Central Institute, 
Department of Polytechnic Education.) InformatiaMdianMt fu»r frtihdtr 
liehe Brtiahar, 6 (April-Mai 1968), 10-18. 

Die polgtaehkiaeha Bildung in dor Dauitehan Damokratiaekan 

Rapubtik und dia Wags ihrar J^arinrkliehung. ProtokoU der theoretiseh- 
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pnilktiachen Konferens des Deutachen Paed«gt>gijch«n Zcntnlinstitati 
oaber Pragen der polytcchniaclMn Bildan^ v(Nn 21-2S. Mai. 1968. (Poly- 
technic Edneation in the German Democratic Repnblie and the Wajn to 
Acomnpliah It.) Beriin: Volk and Wiasen Verlag, 1958. 

• Freier Deatscher Gewerkaehaftaband. “Riehtiinie aum AbechloM der 
PatoitachaftTertraere (kr VoUoeigener Betriebe abd allgemeintMldenden 
Schoien.'* BeachloM dee Sekrtariats des Bundororstandee des FDGB vcnn 
21. September 1965. (Gaideiines for the Executimi of Contracts be^een ' 
People’s Indostries and the G«iera] Schools.) As quoted in Engelbert, M. 
Btrieht tteber En^eiMtmg mnd Stand des SehtUtPottm m MitUl dr u Ue K- 
Umd. . . f Anlage 81. 2 p. 

Ministeriom foer Arbeit and Berafsaasbildani'. "Systematik der 

Aqsbildangaberafe” (The Systenaatisation of Apprenticmhip Trad^) 

As quoted in Dos B»ru/*aehulw€4*n m dor Sowjttsoma, xweite Aoflage. 
B<mn: Bantksminiiteriam foer gesantdentsche Fragen, 195S. P. 2-8.. 

Ministeriom foer Justis. “G«ets sur Aenderong des Pass g e sets es 

d«r. Deatschen Dexnokratischen Reiniblik vom 11. Desember 1957.” "Law 
for the Rerision of the Pan Law for Um German Donocratic Repnblie.) 

In Dot Strafracht der Soeialietiecken Demokratie. Berlin: VEB Deatscher 
Zmtralverlag, 1968. P. 53. 

Ministeriom fuer Volksbibjjung. "Anordnong oeber die Durchfaeh- 

rang von Pruefongen jn den allgemeinbildoiden Schuien der Deutschmi' 
Demokratischen Repoblik vom 16. April 1955.” (Regolations for the Con- 
dcKt of Examinations in the Getieral Scho<ds.) Verfuegungen und 
MiUeibmgen, Nr. 18/1956. P. 181. 

"Anordnong ueber die Uniwandlang eon Oberscholen in 

Zehnklassmscholat, worn 11. Mai 1955.” (Regolationa for the Tiimsforma- 
tion of Seecmdary Sobools into 10-year Schools.) GeeeUblatt 1, 1955, p. 419. 

“Anordnong osber die Versetxong an allgemeinldldenden 

Schalen rom 17. Mai, 1955.” (R^pilatioiis for Pranotion in the General 
Schocds.) Verfuegtmgen umd MiUeOtmgem, Nr. 18/1955, p. 181. 

"Anweisung ueber die Standentafeln <kr allgnaeinlnldaiden 

Schuien foer das Scholjahr 1958/59, Tom 7. Mai 1958.” (Instructiona C<m- 
eeming the Program of Studies' for the Sclmols of GenenU Education for 
1968-59. ) As quoted in Infer matioiudietu t fuer freiKe it Ke h e ErxieKer, VII 
(Jannar 1959), p. 16-20. 

“Anwdsungen tor Durchfuehrong des Schuljahrea 1957/58 

Ton 18. Janl 1W7.” (Instructions for Carrying Oat the School Year 
1967-58.) As quoted in Dae Seknhoemn m der SawjeUome, rierte Anllage. 
P.2. ' 

“Anweidung sur Durehfudirong der Welterbildong • der 

Lehrsr and Ersieher ab Scholjahr 1956/57.” (Ihstructians for Conducting 
Inservice Tninlng for Teachers and Edoeatos beginning with the School 
Tear 1956-^.) As quoted in Engribert, M., SntmidUmng wed Stand dor 
Lehrerbildmig m MUteldeedaeUaMd. P. 167-17L 

— ■■ “LMirprogramme an Volkshochsefaalen, tom L Joli 1957.” 
(Courses of Study for Adult Schools, as of July 1, 1957.) As quoted in 
Gutsdis, HMns, Die EneecAseneaMIdimg ta dey Set^eCiscAea Beeataemge- 
seae, II. P. 96. 
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“Neuregelung des AufnahmeverfahreM fuer lUttol -«nd 

Oberachueler.” (New Reg;uUtioni for Oie Admiraion Procedure for Middle 
and Secondary School Studenta.) A* quoted in lnformationt4i$n$t ftur 
/reiA«t(i»c/i« Eniektr, 5 (Maen 1967), p. ^12. 

. - — Ob^fTiehule. Dirtktiv€ fu$r den GeaehiehtsunterriehL (Second* 

ary School. Directive* for Inatruction* in Hietory.) Berlin; Volk und 
Wiseen VolkaeigenerVerla*', 1966. 77 p, 

_____ ^ “Richtlinie fuer die Aufnahme der Schueler in die Mittel -und 

OberBchulen vom 12. Deiember 1955. (Admi**ion of Studenta to Uie Middle 
and Secondary Schoola) As quoted in Engelbert, M., Berieht ueber 
Entuficktnnff und Stand dee Schulwesene tn MitteldeutechiMt/L . . , Anlage 
23. 8p. 

’ “Statut fuer die Paedagogiachen Beratungen an d«i allge* 

meinbildenden Schulen der Deutachen Demokratiachen Republik vora 6. 
Oktober 1964.” (SUtute for the JPedagogical CV>uncils and the Pedagx^cal 
(}onferenc^ in the General School* of the German Democratic Republic.) 
A* quoted in Engelbert, M., Berieht neber Enlwiekhtng and SUmd dee 
Sehultpetene ia MUteJdeutechland.^. . , Anlage 11. 6 p. 

' - - “Verordnung ueber die Aufgaben und die Arbeit der Eltem- 

beiraete an allgmneinbildenden Schulen vom 14. Oktober 1966.” (Order 
Ck>ncerning the -Objective* and the Work of the ParenU’ Council* in the 
School* for General Education.) Geeeitblatt /, 1955, p. 689-691. 

; “Verbrdnung ueber die Einrichtung de* Fematudium* fuer 

Werktaetigc vom 16. Juni 1950.” (Order for the EaUbliahment of Cor- 
reapondence Studies for Employed Person*.) ^GeeeUblatt, 1960, p. 

"Verordnung ueber die Einrichtungen der Torechullachen 

Eiaiehung und der Horte vom 18. September, 1962^” (Decree for the 
eatablishment of Pre-achool Training and of Home*.) GeMteblait, 1962, 




p. 888-889. 

“Verordnung ueber die Neuorganiiation dea Hochachulweaena 

wm 22. Februar 1961.” (Order for the Reorganiaation of Hi^r Educa- 
tion.) Geeetzblattf 1961, p. 128 125. 

“Verordnung uCber die Neuregelung der Auabildung der 

Lehrer an den allgemeinbildenden Schulen, der Pionierleiter, der pnder- 
gaertnerinnen und der Errieher in Heimen und Horten votn 16. Mai 1968.” 
(Order for the Reorganiaation of the Training of Teacher* for the (^neral 
Schools, Pioneer Leaders, Kindergarten Teachers, and Teacher* in Scho(d 
Homes.) 'GeeeUbiatt, 1958, p. 728-780. - 

“Veitrdnung aur Verbeaserung der Arbeit der allgoneinbild- 

enden ihulen Vom 4. Maer* 1964.” (Decree for the Improvement of the 
Work of the General SchooL) Geeetxblatt, 1964, p. 269-280. 

Ministerrat. “Beschiu** ueber die Berufeauabildung der lAhrlinge in 

der Wirtschaft vom 28. Juni 1966." (ResoluUon <m the 

Vocational Training of Apprentice* in the Socialistic Economy.) Geeetx- 
blatt !, 1966, p. 668-70. 

“Plan del Ministerrates- der Deutachen Demokratiachen Be- 

pubUk aur Foerderung der Jugend im Jahre 1965, vom 8. Februar 1966." 

of the Council of Minister* of the German DWnoerctic B^nhlio for 
the Promotion of Youth to 1966.) GeeeUblaU /, 1966, p. U7-12L 
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! "RJchtUnlen fuer die BUdung wiatenschafUicher Beirmete 

bftim StaaUsekretariat fper Hochaokulw’^n.” (Guidelines for the Forma- 
tion of Scientific Adviaory Councils for the State Secretariat of Higher 
Education.) As quoted in Univ^raitattm und Hochtchulen tn dir 
SowjtUont, P. 8. 

•V ' 

"V'erordnung ueber die Gewaehrung von Stipendien an 

Studierende der Fachschulen der DDR vom 1. Juni 1956.” (Regulations 
for the Granting of Stipends to Students in the Technical Schools of the 
DDR.) G**«tMblaU I, 1956, p. 487-490. 

“Verordnung ueber die Gewaehrung von Stipendien an 

Studierende der Universitaeten und Hochschulen vom 8. Februar 1965." 
(Order for the Granting of Stipends to Students of Universities and Other 
Institutions of University Rank.) GrttlzblaU I, 1955, p. 101-104. 

“Verordnung ueber die weitere aosialistiache UmgMtnItung 

dea Hoch-und Fachschulweaens in der DDR vom IS. Februar 1968." (De- 
cree concerning the further socialistic transformation of Higher and 
Technical Education in the DDR.) GrmUbUitt I,- 1958, p. 176-182.* 

Politbuero d^ ZK der SED. “Beschluss des PoUtlnieroB dee ZK der 

SED sur Erhoehung des winenschaftllchen Niveans des Unterrichts an 
dmi allgemeinbildenden Schulen, vom 29. Juli 1962." (Resolutions of the 
Politburo of the (}dhtral Cofnmittee of the SED for the Improvement in 
the Scientific Level of Instruction in the Schools for Gmieral Education.) 

As quoted in Engelbert, M. Berieht uSbrr En'twiektung und St4xmd des 
SehtdwTMn* m MitUldmlsrhland-Stand 1. April 19S7. Anlage S. Berlin- 
Schoeneberg: Hauptstelle fuer Etaiehungs -und SchulwMen, 1967. Type- 
written. 7 p. 

•• Staatliche Zentralverwaltung fuer statistik. Stotteftsches Jahrbueh 

dtr DDR, 196$. (Statistical Yearbook of the (Serman Democratic Republic, 
1966. Berlin. VEB Deutschsr Zentralverlag, 1957. 683 p. ‘ 

StaH$tiaek «0 Jiikrhu^ d*r D'iutMchsn DemokratiseAen Rs- 

f pubKk, 1957. (Statistical Yearbook of the German Democratic Republic, ' 

1967r) 3. Jahrgang. Berlin: VEB Deutadter Zentralverlag, 1968. 608 p. 

# 

S taatssek retariat fuer Hochschulwesen “Anordnung ueber die 

Ausbildung von DoKnten fuer Fachschulen vom. 6. Desember 1955." 
(Regulations for the Training of Teachers for tb« Technical Schools.) 
G*»€UblaU t, 1965, p. 989. 

“Anordnung ueber die dissiplinarische Verantwortlichkeit der 

Hochachullehrer vom 8. Februar 1967." (Regulations Regarding the 
Disciplinary Responsibility of University Fa^ty Ifembera.) Ge*$UblaU 
/, 1957, p. 177-180. 

“Anordnung ueber die Einriehtung, Organisation and Durdh- 

fuehrung des Faehschulabendstudinms fuer Werktaetige vom 10. Mai 
1957." (Regulations for the EstaMiahiimnt, Organisation and Operation 
of Evening Study for Workers.) OssstsblaU /, 1957, p. &22-824. 

— "Anordnung ocher die Einriehtung, Organisation and Dureh- 

fuehrung des Femschulstudiuras fuer Werktaetige vom 21. Juli 1956." , 
Regulations for the Es^blishment, Organisation and Operation of Cor- 
respmidenee Study for Workers.) GnMtMblatt 1, 1956, p. 609. 

■ ' "Anweisung dee ‘ Staatesekretariats i^er Hoehsdralwesen 

ueber die Befuerwortung von Reisen der Studierenden der Universitaeten, 
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Hoch -und Fachschulen in Mitgliedsstaaten der NATO vom 24. Mai 1967.” 
(Inatmctions of the State Secretariat for Highet* Education Concerning 
the Approval of Travel by Students of the Universitid and Technical 
Schools in Member States of NATO.) As quoted in Zur Situation der 
Studenten in der Sowjetzone. P. 46. . 

"Anweisung^ Nt. 26 des Staatssekret^ata fuer Hochachul* 

wesen der Deutschen Demokratischen Bepublik vom 6. September 1962: 
Bildungjand Aufgaben der Seminargruppen.” (InstrucEona No. 26 of the . 
State Sekretariat lor Higher Education of the German Democratic Re- 
public of September 6, 1962: Formation and Tasks of Seminar Groups.) 

As quoted by Baumgart, Fritz, Das Hoehschulwesen der Sowjetischen 
Besatzungstone. P. 28~30. 

"Anweisung Nr. 60 des Staatssekretariata fuer Hochschul- 

wesen ueber die Ablegung der Sonderrelfepruefung vom 22. Juni 1964.” 
(Regulations for Taking the Special Maturity Examinationa) As qpot^ 
in Engelbert, M. Bervsht ueber Entwieklung und Stand des Schulwesens in 
MitteldeutseMand. . . , Anlage26. Sp. 

"Anweisung Nr. 69: Ausbildung von Assistenten zu Lduem 

an der Fachschulen der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik vom Oktober 
1964.” (Regulations No, 69: ,The Training of Assistants to Teachers in ) 
the Technical Schools of the (krman Democratic Republic.) As ^hoted in 
Engelbert, M., Entwieklung und Stand der LehrerbUdung m Mitteldeutseh- 
land, P. 16W66. 

■ — ”Anweisung Nr. 87 ueber die Verleihung eines Grades an 

die Absolventen der Industrie-Institute vom 29. Juni 1966.” -(Instructions 
for the Granting of a Degree to Graduates of the Industry Institutes.) 

As quoted in Universitaeten und ffochsehulen in der Sowfetzone. P. 18. 

— “Anweisung Nr. 94 des Staatssekrdlaers fuer Hoehschulwesen ' 

ueber die Auswahl und die Zulassung der Studienbewerber sum Direkt- 
studium an den Universitaeten und Hochschulen fuer das Studienjahr ■ 
1967/68 vom 12. Maerz 1967.” (Regulation No. 94 of the State Secretary 
for Hi^er Education Concerning the Selection and Admission of Student 
Applicants for Direct Study at the Universities and Other Institutions of 
University ^nk.) As quoted- in Zur Situation des Studenten in dor 
Sowjetzone. P. 17-22. 

■ "Anweisung Nr. 100 des Staatsaekretariats fuer Hochschul- 

wesen ueber die Auswahl, Delegiemng und Zulassung zum Studium an den 
Arbeiter -und Bauem fiJcultaeten vom 29. Mai 19fijlt” (Instructions No. 

100 of the State Secretariat for Higher Educatioijl^pthe Selection, Dele- 
gation, and Admission to study at Workers-and-PeBlnts' Faculties.) As 
quoted in Zur Situation der Studenten in der Sowfetzone. P. 28-26. 

"Dritte Durehfnehrungsbestimmnng zur Verordnuhg ueber , 

die Neuorganization des Hochschulwesena Einsetznng^ von Prorektoreii’ . . 
fuer besondere Aufgabengebiete, vom 21. Mai 1961.” (The Third imple- 
mentation Regulation for the .Reorganization of Higher Education, con- 
cerning the Appointment of Prorectors for Special Tasks.) Gesetsblatt, 
1961, p. 491. \ 


”Empfehlnng ueber die VermiWnng von Gnmdkenntnissen 

^ auf dem GebieU der Atom physik Im Unterricht an den Fachschulen.” 

(Recommendation for the Presentation of Basie KnowMge on the Subject 
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of Atomi^l^hyxiefl in the Inetraetion at Technical Schools.) As quoted in 
Dcu Faehaehulwesen tn der Sowjetzone. ' P. 18. 

“Erste Durchfuehrungsbestinunung *nr Verordnong ueber die 

Neuregelung der Arbeitszeitbeguenstigang fuer Teilnehmer am Hoch- 
schulfemstudium . . . vom 12* September 1965.” (First Implementing 
Rejgfulations to the Order for the R^sion of .Released Time Prbvisiqns for 
Participants in University Correspondence Study.) GestUblatt J, 1955, 
p. 684. , ^ 

”Neuaufnahmen rum Fachstudima fuer Absolventen der 

Mittel -und Oberschulen zu Beginn des Studiel^hres 1956/57, vom Maerz 
1956.” (New Admission^to Technical Schools for Graduates of the Middle 
and Secondary Schools, beginning with the Academic Year 1956/67v) As 
quoted in Das Faehsehulwessn m der Sowjetsone. P. 12. 

"Neunte Durchfuehrungsbestimmung lur Verordnung ueber 

die Neuorganisation des Hochschulwesens vom 7. September 1951.” (Ninth 
Implementing Regulation to the Order for the Reorganization of Higher 
Education.) Gesetzblatt, 19^1, p. 888. 

"Pruefungsordnung fuer Zwischen -und Abschlusspruefungeii 

vom 26. Janus(iv^l956.” (Examination Regulations for Interim and Final 
Examinations.) As quoted in Das Faehsehulwesen m (Ur Sotojetzone. P. 18. 

“Richtlinie des Staatssekretariats fuer Hochschulwesen fuer 

den Abachluss von Einzelvertraegen mit den Angehoerigen der wissen- 
schaftlichen und technischen Intelligeus im Hoch -und Fachschulwesen vom 
11. August.” (Guideline of the State Sekretariat for Higher Education 
for the Signing of Contracts with the Members of the Scientific and Tech- 
nical Intellectual Leadersl^p of Higher and Technical Education.) As 
quoted in UnivereitaeUn und HoehsdtUUn tn der Sotojetzone. P. 19. 

"Sechszehnte Durchfuehrungsbestimmung zur Verordnung 

ueber die Neuorganization des der UniversHaeten und Hochschulen — ^vom 
10. November 1968.” (Sixteenth Implementation Regulation for the Re- 
organization of Higher Education — Action on Cadre Matters of the Uni- 
versities and other Institutions of University Rank.) Gesetzblatt, 1958, 
p, 1171-1172. 

"Siebzehnte Dnichfuehrungsbestimmung zur Verordnung 

ueber die Neuorganisation des Hochschulwesens vom 5. April 1954.” 
(Seventeenth Implementing Regulation to the Order for the Reorganiza- 
tion of Higher Education.) Gesetzblatt, 1964, p. 418-419. 

“Das Stadium an den Fachschulen der Deutschen Demokrat- 

ischen Republik.” (Study in the Technical Schools of the German Federal 
Republic.) As quoted in Dae Faehsehultoesen in der Sotojeteone. P. 12. 

"Verordnung ueber die Bemfsberatnng und die Bemfslenkung 

der Absolventen der Universitaeten, Hoch -und Fachschulen vom 8. Feb- 
mar 1966.” (Order the Vocational Guidance and Vocational Direction 
of Graduates of Universities, Other Institutions of Higher Education, and 
Technical Schools.^ Gesetzblatt /, 1966, p. 118-114. 

Zentraler Ausschuas fuer Jugendweihen in der Deutschen Demo- 

kratischen Republik. "Programm der Jugenstonden.” (Program for the 
Youth Hours.) Deutsehe LehrerzeiUing, 6 (29. August 1968), p. 6-6. 
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Zentralkomitee der SED. “U«ber die aoxialistiiche Entwicklung des 

Schulwesena in der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. Theaen des 
Zentralkomitees der Sozialistischen Einheitapartei Deutachlanda. (Con- 
cerning the Socialiatic Development of the School Syatem in the German 
Democratic Republic. Principlea of the Central Committee of the SED.) 
.Deu-tsche Lthrerzeitung. Beilage xu Nr. 6/1969. (30. Januar -1969). 16 p. 
Deuifteha^: Lehrerzeitung (German Teachers' Newapaper.) Organ Der 
Deutscl^n Demokratiachen Schule. Berlin: Volk und Wiaaen Volkaeigener 
Ver^'^ [Pdbliahed ^weekly, flrat volume— 1964; Succeaaor to Die Neue 
Sch^^ 

Deutsche* Zentralverwaltung fuer Volkabildung. “Richtlinien zur Durch- 
fuehrung der Schulr^prm auf dem Lande.” (Guidelinea for Carrying Out 
School Reform in Rural Areas.) In Schneller, Wilhelm, Die deuteche 
demokratisehe Schule, Berlin: Volk und Wiaaen Verlag, 1966. P. 39. 
Didaktik. Unter besonderen Berueckaichtigung dea Unterrichts in den Klaaaen 
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APPENDIX 


Statistical Tablet 


Tobl« I.— ^rttcheol ond ovt-of-icliool fodllHM * 


Facility 

Number of 
inatitu lions 

Number of 
participanU 

.Number of 


1954 

1957 

1954 

1957 • 

1954 

1957 

Kindergart^is and week- 
homes (Wochen-Heim)_. 

Ilarvest tdnderwtens 

tSchool homes (Horte) 

Institutions for children 

(Heimersiehung) .. 

Houses for Yming Pion^rs. 
Houses for Young Scien- 
tists ... 

6,931 
. 1,864 
2,511 

770 

89 

21 

7,826 

2,757 

3,091 

717 

92\ 

• 301 

98/ 

1011 

291,599 

37,025 

101,844 

39,208 

348,916 

53,856 

143,714 

34,188 

21,170 

2,295 

6,779 

5,428' 

4 

21,023 

3,351 

6,347 

4,930 

Houses for Young Tech- 
nicians 

207 

137,367 

52,847 

1,183 

1,217 

Houses for Young Scien- 
tists and T^hnicians. . . 

Houses for Young Tourists. 

37 

39/ 





Totals , . 

12,436 

14,751 

607,043 

633,521 

35,855 

36,868 


* Adapted from StafiefsecAea JoArbsMA der DetUaeAaii [hmokratUeXtn lUpubWc, J$S7 P. 
IDS 111. 


T^l« ii.— S cl i oo U lor general •dwcotlon ' 


Beboola 

Numb^ of 
aohools 

Number ot 
ehmsxtoma 

• Number of 
pupik 

Number of 
teachers 

1951 

1957 

1951 

1957 

1955 

1957 

1952 

1957 

Elementary^.. 

One-room 

Central 

9,636 

(245) 

8,332 

(23) 

(1,148) 

616 

1,150 

373 

55,392 

37,249 

1,702,500 

1,075,279 

67,977 

46,092 


(7,643) 

2,702 

17,104 

8,673 


(203,668) 

51,499 

611,383 

01,311 


"(9,392) 

3,922 

23,713 

5,807 

Special 

mid^ 

Secondary 

Totalb- 

j 345 

1,657 

J5,034 

52,500 

21,000 

107,400 

2,783 

j6,883 

10,245 

10,471 

62,083 

60,728 

1,883,400 

1,829,470 

77,148 

79,534 


* g ftf i tta c Ait Jakrhuch dmr D^uUck^n DmnoimiucM^n B^pubiik, J$S7. P. 112-114. 
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Sumh$r of pmriiHpmtttB 

Numte of eouiM 

ProcTAmt 

! 

IHHtU 1 

adHitf 1 

Irt Half 

MHaU 

Compile coitr^ of $iufy 
KlemeDtan' whoolievel. . 

,2,290 

1 

2,013 1 

12,545 

11,501 

Middle ecliool level 

3,145 

3,123 ; 

17,826 

18,55S 

Secondary' school level 

2,880 

2,998 

24,550 

24,907 

PreparatiOT for technical scImk>1 . . 

.8,769 

8,352 

41,508 

42,161 

Preparaiioti for spwal maturity exam- 
inatioD 

3,635 

3,226 ' 

17,170 

• 14.K4 

/mHndual courtes from Uir cowrte of ^udy 
Elerowitary scbwl level 

7,168 

11,031 

11,088 

17,05.') 

Middle school level 

5,763 

8,537 

10,195 

14,388 

Hocondarv echoed levri 

4,961 

7.194 

7,420 

9,906 

Tottrifa miAMf rxamina/tons 

Ct^ieral education, including foreign 
language .... . - 

74,607 

72,599 

81,481 

84, MO 

Tvping and Bteoography 

54,749 

■ 48,089 

76, M6 

69,636 

Othert ' - 

28,964 

19,303 ' 

31,440 

21,217 

Coinn^ ouia^ lAe normal currindym qf 
/Ac odtdi acAxdi 

Vocational training, . i 

24,938 

t 

19.343 • 

40,683 

30,359 

Handicrafto, etc 

7,314 

3,640 , 

9,086 

4 , 528 

Totals - - 

220,181 

200,448 ^ 

381,228 

363.733 

r ^ 

*5eoiM(MU« JdAr6iidb R0pmbidk, J9Sr 

. P. 117. ’ 



ToM# IV.— V*c^l#fi^ ofid ftdifdcid tctU^lt * 


Brboc^ 

Numba* of achoob | 

j Numbtr of oUidanto ^ 

^ Numbtc of t^cboro 

1S51 

1957 

1951 

IU7 1 

1 IMI 

1957 

Vocational schools 

( r«ArkAml^ 

1,994 

(777) 

(W219) 

1,345 

(763) 

(582) 

307 

801,100 

545,600 

14,004 

15,319 

(Industrv vocational 






1 

115.753 
(65, 7M) 

(21,021) 

'(28,943) 

(63,178) 


*6,004 





(Correspondence stu- 
dents) 












(Students receiving sti- 

nAnnB^ 



i 






1 

i 

1 



* Statistischss JaArbuck d$r DmuUekwm Dwm4^kmtim^^n ff^mbUk, /#37. P. llS-Mt. 

* Ptut S64 AMiitanU. 
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Rcvponiibto miiiMry 

Seboob 


5lud«iU 

'Minwtry erf Cejal and luierny > 

h 

310 

3,305 

MiniaUy of Miium and Smdling 

Ministry for iha Climnieal Industry > 

7 

212 

154 

2,123 

1,785 

Ministry for Hmvy Machimrr ( "onstnictiOT * 

U 

560 

5,892 

Ministry fw CJ^neraJ Marhin^ CoiMitnicUon 

7 

200 

2,720 

Ministry for light Industry . . 

13 

208 

2,329 

Minktry few the Food Industry * 

5 

33 

334 

MinisUy* erf CoMtruction >. 

12 

343 

3,509 

Ministry erf Aipiciilture and Fewestry 

75 

805 

7,048 

NTinistry erf TVanf^swtation..,.^ 

4 

103 

1,304 

Ministry few Mail and C'ommunicaticms ... 

3 

80 

917 

Ministry erf Commerce and Supirfy 

Miniitry erf Foreign and InterAWman Trade . ... 

4 

100 

872 

1 

13 

178 

Ministry of Labor and Voemtional EducaUewi 

6 

174 

l.ttiO 

Ministry erf Health 

50 

501 

0,050 

Ministry erf Culture 

33 

507 

«,257 

Ministry of Putrfic EducaUewi ... 1 

52 

1,120 

10,304 

Ministry of Finance . . 

3 

178 

1,115 

Ministry of the Intmew 

2 

% 

312 

8ecretariat few Higher EducaUem 

Htate Seewetarial lew Promr^n^t 

3 

1 

20 

6 

250 

62 

Office of Water Managem^t. ... 

1 

24 

301 

Slate Central Administration few Htatislini. . 

1 

8 

56 

Totals ? ' , . . 

1 

307 i 

1 

! 0,004 

. 1 

67,789 


‘ 5C«f4^i«d^ Jahrhut^ dtr tH%U€^€n DwmokraiiMckwn D#^i4iu*. J9ST, P. 118-119. 
>AbolUKcd Fel>niu7 11. I9S8, 


Tobl« VI.— ¥ 




/ 


Il«n 

1051 , 

1057 

Number erf faculties^. 

11 

15 

PulLtime instructorB ^ 

Stuelents..... .... ^ 

758 

0,475 

«82 

7,259 

(0,062) 

756 

(Wewkers’*and* Peasants' Chilelren) -t. 

(7,580) 

1,202 

8tuda:ita bv UniveraUes 

Hombolut University, Berlin-- - 

KarLMarx University, Leipsii - 

1,418 

1,738 

823 

Martin Luther University^ Halle. 

1,342 

572 

Friedriedi Schiller University, Jena ^ 

1,188 

407 

Univennty erf Rostock. Rost^k 

408 

Emsi-MoriU-Arndt Univereitv, Greifswald ... . 

Institute erf Technology, Dresden - 

538 

1,574 

366 

830 

School of Mines, F^etbag - . 

370 

535 

School for Machine Constnictidii^ Chmnits 

354 

School of Eklucaticwi, Potsdam. 

602 

530 

8chex)l erf Plastic Arts. Dresden 

77 

German School erf Music, Berlin 


78 

School erf Architecture and Building, )Veiinar 

197 

338 

German 8<^ool of Physical Culture, Leipiig 

241 

21Q 

(7,259) 


(7,680) 


■ StatiirtacAM ^ I>€uUeh4n OmmotmtUeh^m lUjmblie, J$S7, P. 119. 
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Tobl« •dyc o rf io n -— foc^y, and itydi^ ' 


luim 

1951 


Numl>er of: 

ln6tiluUoQfl...» - - 

21 

46 

Faculty. . 

l,d95 

1,.H79 

27,822 

(11.403) 

2,704 

6,190 

66.61S 

(37.620) 

AjMstanta .. . 

Btud^ta in (ulFtinie wirallmciit ,, 

(WorkcfB-and-P^iRantB’ cliildrp4i) _a 

(Recipietits of stipatKi^) 


' Coireapoml«ice «tud«it« . 

New full-time admiaaoag 

3,600- 

,9,5S5 

4**3I 

19,111 
1 14,151 

.Full'lin^ fpaduatee - I 

1 9.620 
1 4,181 
472 

New coiT^HKMuJenci aclmif^otis ^ -- 

CorreepcMicfcttce graduated- 




Social origiiia of stud»iU (percent): 

Wc^luwa , 


51.4 

Working farmers 


5.7 

White-collar. , 


19.9 

Intelleclual i^rofessions. ?... 


1 13 8 

Olhem 


1 9.2 

1 


! 


^ StaUHis^kma^ Jakrbmi^ d«r Jt^pmblU, i$$T, P. Itft. 
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TaM* Vm. Ml Wwn i w a l l i — wti In kiglinf »< Mctl nn by ta w H hnt o w ' 


laMitutloB 


1 . 

2, 

5. 

4. 

6 . 
& 
7, 


la 

11 . 

12 . 

18. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18 . 
I«. 
2a 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 
2C 
25, 

2a 

27. 

2B 


33. 

84. 

35. 

sa 


»i. 

40. 

41. 


44. 

45. 

40 


HumboUl Univnraitjr, B«1in — 

31nri>M*n Uniinmty, Ldpng 

Martib-l^tho' UhivnnBty, HlUe 

Friedrich Schiller Unimaity, Jam . — 

EmsUMi^t ■•Arndt Univasity, Greifnwaldl. 

Instittile of Techm^oar, Dresneo 

School of ^tioe^ Frejoer* 

, School of Architecture and Building, Weimar 

School of TranqxwisikMi, Dresden 

School of Heae^ Bdacfaines Construction^ Magdeburg 

School of Machme Construction, Cberonili . . 

School of Ek^cal Technology, Ilinenan 

School of BuihUng Construction, Lopsig - 

Schod of Building Construction, Cottbus 

School of (%anistry, Moseburg 

School of Educallo^ Potsdam 

Pedagogy Imtibite, Questrow 

Pedagogical Institute, Dresden.. 

Pedagogical Institute, Lriptig. 

Pedagogical InsUUite, Mudhauaen 

Pedagogical Institute, Erfurt , - 

Pedago^eal Institute, HaOe 

Pedagogical lBsUtut& Qtonnilt 

Schom of Medidne, Dresden 

School of Medicine, Erfurt. 

School of Medidne, Magdeburg.i ., 

Central School for Agricultural Production Cooperatives, 


29. Institute of Agricultural Economics, Bern burg . 

30. Institute of Zoological Technology, Ouestrow-^heberaack... 

31. Institute of Agronomj^ Neuntterud>ea 

32. School of Economic*, Berlin -Kariabonrt 

School of PoUtkal Sdeooe and Uw “Walter Ulbricht," 

Potsdam- Babimberv 

School of Internal Trade, Leiptig 

School of Foreign Trade, Stamen .- 

Oennaa School of Pbydw Culture, Leiptig 

37. Sdmol of Plastics ana Applied Arts, Berlin 

^ School of Oraphioa and Book Production, Leipsig 

Sdiool of Plastic Arts, Dresden 

School of the Theater, Leipsig 

German School of Music, Berlin 

42. School of.Mudc, Leiptig 

48. School of Muaio, Dresden 

School of Music, Wdmar 

School of Mudo, Halle 

German School of the . Motion, Picture Arts, Potedaro- 


47. Institute of 
Total. 


val Sdenoe, Potsdam. 


1051 

5,723 

5,1.54 

3,519 

2,990 

1,589 

1,224 

3.387 

614 

237 


419 


498 

658 


222 

240 

112 

222 

107 

304 

380 


268 

155 


27,822 


1957 

9,123 

9,597 

4,827 

4,215 

3,185 

2,440 

9.685 

1,790 

799 

2,200 

1.248 

998 

1,561 


606 

1,280 

723 

704 

905 

371 

814 

953 

345 

701 

373 

327 

268 

228 

107 

146 
1,271 

579 
“ 738 
458 
574 
341 
89 
109 
. 78 
204 
215 

147 
253 


125 

37 


66,618 


* SCiirttfaKf Jmkrhueh lUr DnUadUn D^mokraiiuAen iU^utUik, J95T. P« 12S-I26. 
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Table VIII. — Full-time enrollment In figher edu<otion by institution^ — Continued 


. Summary by Fields 

Institution 

1951 

1957 

General universities 

20,199 

4,238 

419 

33,387 
19,75s 
6,095 
1,401 
749 
3,056 
574 
», l',598 

Technical -- » 

Education . .. -- - 

Medicine - - - - 

Agriculture - 


Economics and political science. _ 

1,056 

222 

1,688 

Physical culture j . - - - 

Fine arts - 

1 

Total - 

27,822 

66,618 


^ Statisti^chet Jahrbueh der Deutaehtn Demokraiischen Republika 1957, P, 12&-126. 




^ Toble IX.— Expendituret for edujfotlon and culture, 1 9S7 ' 

(In thousands) 


Item 

East Marks 

PuBUc Education, Vocational Education, and Sport: 

' Preschool education . . . . 

fi 

154,436 
iia,5ii 
1,071,456 
' 135,328 

629,946 
343,958 
63,951 
3,377 

Youth assistance and institutional training -• 

General schools - 

Out-of-school eduoation and recreation . t.. 

Vocational education - . . . 

Technical and spiecialized training. ^ . . 

Sport - * . 

Non-State educational programs . .. . 

Total f . _ _ ' _ 

2,515,963 

k. 

Science and C^ture: 

Higher. education ' 

51S.123 
879,759 
268,401 
V . 96,616 
312,157 

Science and research __ 

Fine arts. l. _ __ _ 

Mass culturghwofk (i^c^ding adult education) 

Radio, him, churches, others 

' ^ 

Total 

2,070,056 

Grand Total ^ _ 

4,586,ot9 

f 

1 


* StatUiicheB Jahrbueh der Deuteehen Demokraiitchen Republik, P. 626-626. 
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